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Silent John Major gestures during the BBC interview In which he warned his backbenchers against ‘trying a bit of pork-barrel politics or a bit of arm-twisting of the Government because it has a small majority' Photograph: Tony Harris/^ 

Read my lips: I won’t give way 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 

John Major yesterday warned the 
. : growing band of party rebels anddis- 
adents that they could be handing 
. the next election to Tbny Blair. 

- There were fcw signs fastnight that 
his ultimatum -backed by the threat 
of an.early election - would work. 

The Prune Minister prompted 
farther angry attacks from the Tbiy 
ranks when he used a 50-minute 
BBC television On the Record in- 
terview to reaffirm the Cabinet’s 
“Wait and see" policy on the Euro- 
pean single currency: “My position 
hasn’t changed on these issues, and 
a is not going to change in the last 
few months before a general 
election.” 

t he twice warned his own 
' the risk they faced if they 
to accept that, 
tyone is going to have to de- 
lether they want the prag- 


Major warns Eurosceptics, you'll lose us the election 


matic, Conservative approach, or 
whether they want the massive ex- 
tension of the European Union au- 
thority that would follow the election 
of a different government," he said. 
“Now that is a choice I invite my own 
party to examine.” 

Later, turning from the “trivial, ab- 
surd arguments, overblown and dis- 
torted as they have been" about his 
position on the single currency, he 
addressed the “Westminster froth'’ 
of Tory MR? threatening to withdraw 
support for the Government. 

“Any one single backbencher can 
have his moment of fame if he de- 
cides that he is going to be difficult 
on any particular issue of policy," Mr 
Major said. 

“Well, the Government can’t be 
held to ransom like this. We’re go- 
ing to continue with our policies and 


everybody will have to make their 

SgSTus or not iF* they dcra't 
support us, then we may have a 
general election." 

Clearly exasperated, he added: 
“Are you seriously saying to me that 


on the basis that someone is dying 
a bit of pork-barrel politics or a bit 
of arm-twisting of the Government 
because it has a small majority” 
Taking a similarly unequivocal 
line on the single currency, Mr 
Major said: “It is in the national 


tion in the initial launch of the cur- 
rency, in 1999, he said that made it 
even more imperative that Britain 
should be part of the negotiations. 

“Giving ourselves a red card now, 
and fleeing the field when the game 
is stin to be played, seems to me to 


‘Building Europe is not at all like poker. It is a game that 
cannot be played in fuggy backrooms. It has to be played 
out in public’ - Leading article, page 11 


any of these backbenchers would 
rather have Mr Blair going off to 
Amsterdam in June to negotiate a 
social chapter? 

“I am not going to have the Gov- 
ernment bending and weaving away 
from the things it believes are right 


interest for Britain to be in there, 
negotiating." 

As for the Eurosceptic suggestion 
that a “fridge" on the terms of sin- 
gle currency membership could pro- 
vide the perfect pretext for Mr 
Major to ude out British participa- 


be a dereliction of responsibility," 
he said. 

“If they’re cheating, what should 
I do? Do my critics say I should stand 

aside and let them cheat, without 
playing any part in the negotiations 
at all? Where is the logic in that?" 


Mr Major said the consequences 
of a weak currency would be disas- 
trous for the whole of Europe. The 
breakdown of the European ex- 
change rate mechanism had been 
bad enough. “That would be a ted- 
dy bears' picnic compared to what 
would happen if a single currency 
collapsed,” he said. 

“If all these things are going 
wrong, we need to try and stop them 
going wrong. Can you stop them go- 
ing wrong, can you win a football 
match if you’re not on the pitch? Of 
course you can’t" 

Mr Major then turned to the 
charge that he was trying to square 
the waning factions of his party. “It's 
not a question of appeasing people 
in the party or beyond the party... 
I need to look at the national interest 
way before the party interest and I 


wflL” But the Tbiy Euroscepa'cs 
showed no sign of retreat in advance 
of this week's two-day Commons 
debate, the weekend Dublin summit 
- and the Barnsley East by-election 
that will formally wipe out the Tory 
majority for ’the first time since 
1979. 

John Redwood said no one was 
asking Mr Major to leave the nego- 
tiations. Brussels was now “knee- 
deep in fudge", and be added: “Most 

e le in the pany fed that you m- 
ce a debate by having a view." 
Labour's Deputy Leader. John 
Prescon, told a Welsh Labour Par- 
ty gala dinner: “John Major's 28th 
re-launch has failed to stem the tide 
of defections and iheTbries now have 
more defectors than the KGB." 

The Liberal Democrat leader. 
Paddy Ashdown, said: “He has at last 
said he will put the national inter- 
est before party interests. If he had 
established tius earlier his party 
would not be in the mess it is." 
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(guard 
l ‘road 
rage’ 
victim’s 
fiancee 


Charlie Bam 

Tfacie Andrews, the fiancee of 
the alleged “road-rage” murder 
rifctim Lee Harvey who was ar- 
rested in connection with his 
death, over the weekend, re- 
mained in hospital under police 
©aid last night after doctors said 
she was too ill to be interviewed. 

■ M<r Andrews, 27, was admit- 
ted to hospital last Wednesday 
after reportedly overdosing on 



Job schemes 
too confused 
for trainees 


QUICKLY 


Trade Andrews: Beaten up in the alleged ‘road rage' attack, 
$he fas said to have-taken an overdose and then been arrested 


«*£ ft*ike yesterday declined to 
name the woman they had ar- 
rested," but sources close to the 
inquiry confirmed that it was Ms 
Andrews, and that it could be a 
*eek before she would be well 
enough to be interrogated. 

-Mr Harvey, 25, had his throat 
slashed and was stabbed more 
than 15 times in an isolated I coun- 
ty lane near his home in the 
Wrcestershire village of Alve- 
cbirch a week ago. The only wit- 
ness was Ms Andrews, who told 
police the attack happened af- 
ter the couple's white Ford Es- 


-t? [ i 


cort TUrbo overtook another 
car on Sunday nig ht- She said a 
passenger in the mystery Ford 
Sierra had left his car and at- 
tacked Mr Harvey in the road 
after an argument with the 
pursuing driver. 

During an emotional press 
conference last week, she broke 
down in tears and wascomfort- 

toldliow th^Sm^Sh "star- 
ing eyes” calmly walked away af- 
ter the attack, leaving her 
cradling her dying boyfriend on 
the deserted lane. 

At a press conference yester- 
day Detective Superintendent 
Ian Johnston, leading the mur- 
der-inquiry, said: “We wish to 
confirm that yesterday a 27- 
jyear-old woman was arrested in 
connection with the murder of 


Lee Harvey. In accordance with 
our duty of care, she was exam- 


ined by a police surgeon and tak- 
en to hospital. We have not and 
wifi not confirm the identity of 
• that person." 

Mr Johnston said inquiries 
were still continuing and ap- 
pealed to anyone who bod spot- 
ted Mr Harvey’s car or any 
other vehicle travelling between 
the Maribrook public bouse in 
Bromsgrove, where the couple 
had spot last Sunday evening, 
and the scene of the murder to 
come forward. 

He said that searches were still 
continuing around the murder 
scene but he was not aware of 
any important finds. Asked if be 
was still looking for anyone else 
in connection with the murder. 
Mr Johnston repeated his appeal 
for anyone who spotted the 
white, Escort or any other vehi- 
cle on ibeafi^ed route to come 
forward. 


Exclusive 


Fran Abrams 

The Government’s attempts to 
cut unemployment are barfiy co- 
ordinated, confusing and often 
of low quality, according to a 
leaked report from the bodies 
set up by ministers to oversee 
training for people oat of work. 

The draft policy document 
which wflj be used to lobby min- 
isters, civil servants, employers 
and industry, is bound to prove 
highly embarrassing. 

Drawn up by the national co- 
ordinating body for the 81 Train- 
ing and Enterprise Councils, in 
England and Wales, it also says 
the benefits system discourages 
unemployed people from look- 
ing for work. The TECs spend 

grammes which also include 
posts for young people. 

The work in progress, leaked 
to Labour's Employment 
spokesman, Stephen Byers, is 
j expected to be completed 
within the next month. 

It will detail “a confusing ar- 
ray of opportunities" and com- 
plex rules which the TECs 
believe pit off Britain's two mil- 
lion jobless and lessen the use- 
fulness of government schemes. 
It also says that forcing people 
to go on programmes by threat- 
ening to cut off their benefit 
demotivates them further. 

One of five policy documents 
being produced by the TEGs in 
an attempt to co-ordinate pol- 
icy and to tackle fundamental 
issues on unemployment it says 
epportnnities often fail to relate 
to the needs of employers. 


There is no proper monitoring 
of schemes to see whether 
they meet the needs of their re- 
gion, the economy or the wider 
community, it says. 

Although some programmes 
are subject to inspection, there 
is little control elsewhere on their 
quality, it adds. Most unem- 
ployed people want a proper job 
rather than a scheme, it argues, 
and they often believe that gov- 
ernment programmes are un- 
likely to help them find one. 

Research shows that the 
biggest disincentive to unem- 
ployed people thinking of going 
back to college is the fear that 
th«y wifi lose their benefit if they 
do so. The social security sys- 
tem is inflexible, and does not 
encourage people to take low- 
paid or part-time jobs, the re- 
port says. The Job Seekers’ 
Allowance which was intro- 
duced in October and which | 
compels cl aim an is to sign 
agreements to look for work, 
wfll only make matters worse. 

Mr Byers said the document 
was “the dearest possible con- 
demnation of the Government’s 
failure to adequately tackle 
the question of long-term 
unemployment” A spokesman 
for the TECs said the document 
had not yet been finalised. “It 
is invidious to think we are in 
the business of criticising the 
Government full stop. We are 
trying to influence the thinking 
of ministers, civil servants and 
other bodies," he said. 

A spokeswoman for the De- 
partment for Education and 
Employment said it had not yet 
seen the criticisms but (hat they 
would be studied with interest. 


Major no to Sinn Fein 
A “phoney" IRA ceasefire 
would not give Sinn Fein access 
to the political talks being held 
between the Government and 
the parties of Northern Ireland, 
John Major warned. Page 2 

Vote stays rigged 
The Serbian authorities dashed 
hopes of a compromise in the 
nation’s growing political crisis 
yesterday when the Supreme 
Court rejected an opposition ap- 
peal against the official rigging 
of election results. Page 8 

Fighter jet millions 

British aerospace factories 
stand to earn tens of millions of 
pounds after Boeing was short- 
listed for the project to build the 
next generation fighter jet for 
the US and Britain, rage 16 
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A boy of nine helps a nation honour his daddy 





* 


Frances Lawrence (above, right) 
the widow of the murdered head- 
master, Philip Lawrence, with her 
children, (from left), Maroushka, 
Mylanvyy, Unity and Lucien, at a 
ceremony yesterday at which a 
memorial to her husband was 


unveiled by youngest child, Lucien, 
nine, at the spot where he was 
killed. Politicians and religious 
leaders urged the nation to follow 
Mr Lawrence's example. 

Helped by the Duchess of Kent, 
Lucien stepped on to a smalt dais 


in front of the marble plaque. As 
his family and a crowd of more 
than 200 people looked on, he 
said: “I shall now unveil the 
memorial to my daddy.” 

He then pulled back the curtain 
covering the plaque on a wall out- 


side the gates of St George’s 
School in Maida Vale, north-west 
London, near the spot where Mr 
Lawrence was stabbed as he 
helped a pupil being attacked by a 
gang. There was tight security 
around the school due to the 


Swedes 
turn to 
Britain 
fora 
bargain 


Clare Garner and 
Diane Coyle 


shopping in Tokyo and Osaka, 
ranked hrsi and' second in the 
world respectively, can console 
themselves with the fact that 
prices in these cities have 
dropped by nearly a quarter in 
the past IS months. 


Low-pay benefits subsidise 


cowboy bosses, says Labour 


Barrie Clement 

Labour Editor 


The seasoned bargain-hunter 
knows it is necessary not just to 
shop around, but to shop 
around the world to get good 
value for money, why else 
would the Swedes and Danes be 
doing their Christmas shop- 
ping in Oxford Street this year? 

Scandinavians are turning 
their backs on expensive home 
cities such as Copenhagen and 
Stockholm and heading for 
cheaper European centres such 
as Brussels, Frankfurt and Lon- 
don. 

The League Table of Global 
Living Costs, published today 
and based on price comparisons 
across 121 big cities, is compiled 
by the Economist Intelligence 
Unit for expatriate business- 
men, but could just as well 
double up as an essential price 
guide for any serious interna- 
tional shopper. 

Tbkyo tops the charts, al- 
though the weakening yen 
means it is not quite as expen- 
sive as at its peak in June 1995. 
In London, ranked 28th and five 
per cent dearer than New York, 
prices have not changed much 
since June. 

Not surprisingly. New York- 
which has moved from 36th to 
32nd place - is America's most 
expensive city. Chicago is sec- 
ond - ranked 45th along with 
Auckland, Melbourne and 
Wellington. San Francisco is 
5 1st, and Los Angeles and Mi- 
ami joint 58th. Beyond the bor- 
der. Mexico Mill not necessarily 
yield the bargains it once did 
For the cost of living there is in- 
creasing due to the continuing 
high inflation after the devalu- 
ation of the peso at the begin- 
ning of Iasi year. 

Although changes in rankings 
are due mainly to the strength 
of the dollar against the yen and 
European currencies, the results 
of the six-monthly survey sheds 
a clear light on weak inflation- 
ary trends across the world. In 
only a few countries, such as 
Mexico, is the cost of living ris- . 
in g significantly. 

So those who are set on 


The number of low-paid fami- 
lies drawing state benefits is 
rocketing and will cost em- 
ployees the equivalent of 2p on 
income tax over the next five 
years, according to Labour 
Party analysis of official figures. 

Based on statistics produced 
by the House of Commons li- 
brary, Labour points out that 
“in-work” payments are ex- 
pected to total £21.9bn in the 
years to 2001 - costing a typi- 
cal family £260 a year in tax. 

Using Government figures, 
Ian McCartney, Labour's chief 
employment spokesman, 
showed that the proportion of 
families drawing family credit 
had jumped in virtually every 


area of the country by between 
20 and 50 per cent in two years. 
In some parts of Britain the per- 
centage had doubled 

Having attempted to awaken 
the conscience of the electorate 
in support of statutory minimum 
wage. Labour yesterday 
appealed to the wallets. 

Mr McCartney said Labour 
would make the introduction of 
the minimum wage a priority. 
“We will insure that taxpayers’ 
money is used to get people 
back to work, not thrown away 
by subsidising cowboy bosses.” 

While the Government em- 
phasise the burden on compa- 
nies of a statutory minimum pay 
rate. Labour has attracted 
increasing support from 
employers on the basis that 
their tax is subsidising com- 


petitors who pay their staff less. 
The analysis by Mr McCartney 
denotes a significant shift in the 
party's argument for raising the 
wages of the poorest workers. 

Mr McCartney's assertions, 
however, also reveal that 
Labour has little intention of 
conceding to unions’ demands 
for a minimum wage of £4 an 
hour or more. 

In a statement the employ- 
ment spokesman points out 
that 342,000 workers earn less 
than £1.50 an hour and that 2 
milli on were paid less than £2 
an hour. It is increasingly dear 
that a future Blair administra- 
tion wifi be thinking in terms of ' 
a minimum near the £3 mark, . 
which most experts predict will 
have a minimal impact oh- 
employment 


The House of Commons 
library found that over the past 
five years tbe average real growth 
of in^vork benefits has been 14 
per cent a year. Mr McCartney 
says that continued growth at the 
same rate would mean that by 
2000 low pay would cost the tax- 
payer £5.8bn a year. 

He pointed out that “inade- 
quate" pay which has to be 
topped up ty benefits funded by 
the taxpayer was often used by 
unsonpulous employers to min- 
imise costs and undercut their 
competitors. 

Mr McCartney said: “The 
Government’s faflure to tackle 
poverty pay could cost families 
across Britain £1,3 00 each m the 

Tbiy low pay tax’ over the next 
five years.” • • 

He said it was disgraceful that 


while the Government had al- 
lowed some privatised utilities 
to pay little or no tax since pri- 
vatisation, It was prepared to 
burden taxpayers with an extra 
2p in the pound levy to support 
’Scrooge’ employers. 

“Benefits nave an important 
part to play in helping people 
into wore, but without a mini- 
mum wage the system is wide 
open to abuse. A national min- 
imum wage would help the low 
paid and prevent cowboy em- 
ployers using low pay to under- 
cut to their competitors, leaving 
the taxpayer to pick up die tab." 

Labour plans to set up alow 
pay commission, made up of 
employers, unions and inde- 


vise-4he ^Government on the 
level of the minimum rate. 


Major fears new 


‘phoney’ ceasefire 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 


A “phoney" LRA ceasefire 
would not give Sinn Fein access 
to the political talks now being 
held between the Government 
and the parties of Northern Ire- 
land, John Major said yesterday. 

On the eve of London talks 
with John Bruton, the Irish 
Prime Minister. John Major 
told BBC television's On the 
Record he was not optimistic 
about another ceasefire, though 
he could not rule one out 

“But what I do not wish to see 
would be a phoney ceasefire - 
a ceasefire simply to score pub- 
lic relations victories and to try 
and have Sinn Fein parachuted 
into the talks without actually 
giving up the violence which has 
sustained the LRA for so long,” 
Mr Major said. 

In retrospect, he added, the 
last ceasefire had been “a 
phoney”, even though the 
Government had thought it 
was real at the time. 

“What did we subsequently 
find out, we subsequently found 
out [that] within days of de- 
claring the ceasefire, Sinn Fein/ 
IRA were Tilling garages in 
London with Semtex and ex- 
plosives. That’s not a genuine 
ceasefire.” 

The tone of Mr Major's re- 
marks suggest a further hard- 
ening of the British line fol- 
lowing the recent unilateral 



Bruton. It is believed that the 
scope for British initiatives is 
fast diminishing, if not gone, in 
the run-up to the general elec- 


PM warns of 
weak links in 
single currency 


tion and much of today's Down- 
ing Street talks wlU be cou- 


Anthony Bevins and 
Diane Coyle 


Major Progress dependent 
on IRA actions, not time 


‘Within days 
of its last 
declaration, the 
IRA. was filling 
London garages 
with Semtex’ 


Downing Street statement, re- 
plying to overtures from John 
Hume, leader of the national- 
ist Social Democratic and 
Labour Party, and from Geiry 
Adams of Sinn Fein. 

But that will not surprise Mr 


ing Street talks will be con- 
centrating on European issues. 

With Smn Fein/ERA requir- 
ing a timetable guarantee for 
entry into political talks, Mr Ma- 
jor said yesterday that he would 
not take a “fake" ceasefire path 
again. “We’ve done that, and we 
were betrayed by Sinn Fein/IRA 
who said one thing when they 
were doing another. This time 
it needs to be reaL" 

Asked how long he would 
wait before accepting a cease- 
fire was real he said: “I will not 
wait for too long to see if it is 
to be sustainable - 1 am not go- 
ing to give you a time. It de- 
pends on actions, not on the 
passage of a few days or weeks." 

That credibility would have 
to be tested by intelligence re- 
ports from the security ser- 
vices, rather than the passage of 
time, or Lhe words of Sinn 
FeinjlRA. 

As for his decision to make 
last month’s unilateral state- 
ment, the Prime Minister said: 
“If I had not published our po- 
sition, in the conspiracy at- 
mosphere that so often eadstsi fl 
Northern Ireland politics, many 
people would have feared that 
we were doing a backstairs deal 
with Sinn Fein and with the 
IRA. We were noL” 


The European Union is faced 
with two choices over the single 
currency when it decides wbidi 
countries should be allowed to 
ride the first wave in 1999. 

It can either start small, 
with a few countries that have 
firmly established the conver- 
gent economic stability that Is 
required, or it can fudge the 
terms of entry and allow even 
the most profligate applicants 
to join op. 

IheUeasniy preference is tor 
a hard-core foundation which 
can be built on securely as other 
countries fall Into step on 
c onv erg e nce. 

As John Mqjor said in his Ob 
the Record interview yesterday 
the alternative could be too dire 
to contemplate - because it 
could &fl and the consequences 
would hit all members of the 
EU, whether they belonged to 
the single currency or not. 

He said that if a weak couu- 
hy crept into the currency its un- 
competitive vulnerability would 
soon be exposed “and it would 
get very large amounts of un- 
empioyment, structural unem- 
ployment, on a very targe scale. 

“What would happen then?” 
he asked. “Then they wnnld call 
everyone together; and say; ‘We 
must find some expenditure to 


help this country out of its 
difficulty* 

“Who is going to pay for 
that?” The Prime Minister said 
that none of the big contribu- 
tors - Germany, IVance or the 
UK -would want to ball out the 
weak link in the chain. 

“That is not a dob vre would 
want to belong to,” a senior 
Government source told The In- 
dependent last week. “It would 
do immense Jamag u and the 
Prime Minister should cast his 
vote against it” 

Tfesfcerday Mr Major made it 
plain that he would do just that 
“There’s no point in it coming 
together for one single day if 
some countries are going in dif- 
ferent directions. It needs to be 
a sustainable position,** 

There is a strong Treasury 
view thatweak economies wfil not 
be allowed into the single cur- 
rency, if only because German 
public opinion would not wear it. . 

In evidence to . the House of 
Lords Eu ro pean Communities 
Committee Gus O'Donnell, the 
Treasury’s deputy director of . 
macroeconomic policy; pointed 
out that the Maastricht treaty re- 
ferred to “the durability of your 
fiscal position; the sustainabili- 
ty 1 ’'.. That was the message re- 
peated fay the Prime Minister 
yesterday For the moment, he 
appears to be pushing at an 
open door. 
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Huge delays 
a fter Heathrow 
crash-landing 


Lung cancer 

services 

alotteiy 


presence of a VIPs including the : : 
Home Secretary, Michael Howard,;.: 
and following a failed abduction - ' 
attempt on Lucien from his home'-'.-' 
by bogus social workers last week. ■ 


Photograph: Michael Stophens/PA 


Hundreds of flights to and 
from Heathrow airport were 
delayed yesterday after a 
plane carrying 45 people 
crash-landed. . . 

The left undercarriage of 
the KLM Dutch National 
Fokker 50, a twin-engined 
turboprop, collapsed after 
landing, causing the aircraft 
to spin round. 

The pilot had become 
aware of a problem- with the’ 
landing gear when a warning 
light came on during the 
flight from Rotterdam. He • 
informed air traffic control, 

| who alerted the emergency 
services. Passengers said the 
pilot circled Heathrow for 45 
inmutes while he tried to get 
the landing gear to work. 

. Sherif Fahmy, a 35-year-old 
Egyptian businessman, said: “ 
When we landed the first 
touch was fine, but then we 
felt the main undercarriage 
bar break and the left side of 
the plane just went down with 
a tremendous bang." Fire 
engines smothered the 
: aircraft with foam as it was 
evacuated. 


Lung cancer services are a 
lottery in which some 
patients receive inadequate 
care, a British Thoracic 
Society conference was told. 

Particular problems were 
poor access to specialist care 
for the elderly and those in 
lower socio-economic groups, 
unacceptably long waiting 
times, and variations in 
practice. 

Older patients were 
significantly less likely to 
receive acuve treatment for 
lung cancer, said Dr Robin 
Rudd, consultant chest 
physician at the London 
Chest Hospital. 

He cited a study in 
Southend, Essex, which 
showed that surgery was 
undertaken in 18 per cent of 
those under 65, 12 per cent 
of those aged 65 to 74, and 
only 11 per cent of those 
over 75. 



Seal of 
approval 


Hamilton’s 
‘Mason link* 


A Labour MP is calling for 
an inquiry into allegations 
that Thomas Hamilton, the 
killer at Dunblane, bad links 
with the Freemasons. 

Frank Cook, member for 
Stockton North, said he had 
tabled a Commons motion 
claiming Hamilton may have 
been allowed to build up an 
arsenal of high-powered 
weapons because of links 
with the ultra-secret society. 

Mr Cook claims Hamilton 
was granted a firearms 
certificate in 1979, two years 
after joining Lodge number 
1417 of the Masonic Order at 
Garrow Hill, Glasgow. No- 
one at the lodge was 
available for comment 

Mr Cook says his 
information is from a senior 
police source. . 


Anim al lovers are being 
asked to “adopt” a seal to 
help fund research into 
secretive colonies living in 
sea caves in diffs at Land's 
End. The pioneering study of 
seals by Stepben Westcott is 
threatened tty slack of 
money, said Cornwall 
Wildlife Thist Its £15-a-year 
seal adoption scheme, which 
entitles the “parent" to an 
information pack and 
updates, will help the project 
continue. 


£8m cannabis 
haul seized 


Cannabis with a street value 
of £8m was seized from a 
ship by customs officers. The( 
two-and-a-half ton haul was 
found off west Waleson 
Saturday and seven people 
were arrested. Customs said 
it was likely the drugs were 
from Morocco. 


Seeing the 
light 


Carers under 


A couple have been ordered 
to camouflage their bright 
yellow burglar alarm because 
it dashes with the stone 
houses in their village, a 
conservation area. 

John and Jill Sharp fitted 
the box on the front of their 
home in Windrush, 
Gloucestershire, in the 
Cotswolds, but neighbours 
disliked the contrast with the 
yellow of the stone buildings. 

Cotswold District Council 
has issued a notice telling 
them to repaint it but they 
have refused. “The colour is 
designed to deter a 
housebreaker and any attempt 
to camouflage it would negate 
this," Mr Sharpe said. 


Church clashes: 
four in court 


pressure 

More than a third of people 
who care for an elderly 
relative, including increasing 
numbers of men, have a full- 
time job. 

Research by Help The 
Aged warned that ignoring 
working carers could have 
significant economic 
consequences. Employee- 
carers reported taking an 
average 3.8 days in the last 
six mouths off because of 
their responsibilities. 

The study suggests that 
lower productivity, higher 
absence rates ana increased 
staff turnover are a 
consequence of ignoring the 
needs of working carers and 
urged employers to see the 
issue as being as as significant 
as child-c nit. Glenda Cooper 


Four men appeared in court 
charged with public order 
offences following loyalist 
protests on Saturday night 
outside a Catholic church in 
Ballymena, Co Antrim. 

Three were given bail and the 
fourth was remanded in 
custody at a special sitting of 
the town’s magistrates court 
A further six men are due 
in court in Belfast today 
facing charges related to an 
attack on a Catholic house. 


Operation by 


Paul Robson became a do-it- 
ycmrself medic when be 
removed a 10-inch tube left 
in his wife's body after an 
operation - as a nurse gave 
instructions by phone. 

South Tyneside Healthcare 
NHS Thist has since 
apologised to Gillian 
Robson, of Byker, Newcastle, 
who is awaiting cash 
compensation. 
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Father to 


Jeweller rings bells with head-turning gag 


sue over 
‘mad cow’ 
death 


Clare Gamer 


The father of two young chil- 
dren whose mother died of the 
human equivalent of mad cow 
disease is to sue the Govern- 
ment for compensation on their 
behalf. In the first case of its 
kind, Thomas Kerr, 41, is seek- 
ing damages for Gemma, nine, 
and John, seven, who are now 
being brought up by their 65- 
year-old grandmother. 

< When Mr Kerr's ex-wife, 
Janice Stuart died in Septem- 
ber, aged 35, she became 
lhel3th person in the UK to 
have contracted the new vari- 
ant of Creutzfeldt-Jakob Dis- 
ease (CJD). Since then, a 14th 
case of the new strain of the de- 
generative brain disease has 
been recorded. 

Mr Kerr, of Milton of Camp- 
sie, near Glasgow, intends to 
prove that the Government 
was negligent in failing to warn 
the public of the dangers of eat- 
ing beef. If his legal action is suc- 
cessful it will open the 
floodgates for claims from oth- 
er families of victims. 

Two weeks ago The Indepen- 
deni revealed that, according to 
new estimates based on cases 
such as Ms Stuart, the new vari- 
ant of GJD could kill hundreds 
of people every year, reaching 
a peak in about seven years. 

Unlike the normal form of 
CJD which usually affects peo- 
7*i pie over 60, the new variant of 
" CJD has mostly affected people 
under 40, including a number of 
teenagers. It is incurable, and 
the symptoms, which take two 
years to develop, indude de- 
pression and failing coordina- 
tion, followed by dementia and 
coma leading to death. 

Ms Stuart was treated for de- 
pression for almost 10 months 
before she was admitted.to the 
psychiatric unit of Woodilee 
Hospital, at Kirkintilloch, 
Strathclyde, in August. When 
she became unsteady on her 


feet, doctors thought it was the 
side- effects of anti-depressants. 
Confirmation that she had been 
suffering from the new strain of 
CJD came only after her death. 

Mr Kerr, a housing manag- 
er with East Dunbartonshire 
council, only learnt that his ex- 
wife was seriously ill when her 
mother contacted him in Au- 
gust. He had not seen his two 
children since his divorce two 
years earlier. 

This weekend he insisted 
that in taking the case to court 
he was not seeking to gain per- 
sonally. “As far as 1 am con- 
cerned they [the Government} 
allowed it to happen, and I am 
confident it can be shown that 
it is the Government which 
must take responsibility for 
these deaths,'' he said. 

lb his former mother-in-law, 
Eleanor, no amount of money 
can compensate for the loss of 
her daughter. Speaking from 
her home in Stirlingshire yes- 
terday she said: “Fm all for jus- 
tice, but there’s no money could 
compensate for a life of a dear 
person - and a mother." 

She added, however, that 
she wanted the public to be 
made aware of the “cover-op" 
and would be pleased if the cml- 
dren, for whom she has always 
been a “second mum”, were 
awarded compensation in the 
process. “If Gemma and John 
get compensation FU be really 
pleased for them. They’re only 
nine and seven. I'm 65. I'll not 
be here forever.” 

Mr Kerr, who has the back- 
ing of his local MP, Tbm Clarke, 
is prepared for a long campaign. 
“I win see this right through to 
the end and I won't stop unto 
Gemma and John get what is 
rightly due TO them, or until they 
are refused," he said. “There is 
something moraDy wrong about 
this situation, and if at the end 
of the day they- can benefit 
from me drawing attention to 
it, then so much the better." 



Julie Richards, of tile National Museum and Gallery in Cardiff trying on The Pavlovian Trainer, a piece of jewellery by Ira Sherman, designed to 
curb verbosity - part of the touring exhibition ‘New Times, New Th biking. Jewellery in Europe and America’, in Cardiff until March Photograph: Rob 


Call to 
keep 
morality 
out of 
school 

Judith Judd 

Education Editor 


Government advisers on the 
National Curriculum should 
steer dear of morality, a right- 
wing think lank warns today. 

A pamphlet from Polite ia 
says plans to issue a list of 
moral values for schools will 
harm rather than bdp the (cach- 
ing of morality and threaten aca- 
demic study. Dr John 
Marcnbon. the author, who is a 
fellow of Trinity College Cam- 
bridge, ridicules the proposal 
from the School Curriculum 
and Assessment Authority, 
which has drawn up the list, that 
morals should be taught in all 
lessons including the humanities, 
science and even PE. 

“Moral mathematics is not 
discussed but no doubt the best 
brains in the authority are work- 
ing on it,* 1 he says. The guide- 
lines, says Dr Marenbon, are 
vacuous. They are neither pre- 
cise rules of behaviour such as 
“Don't lie" or “Keep your 
promises" nor general moral 
first principles such as ‘Act so as 
to maximise the balance of 
pleasure over pain in the uni- 
verse" and “Act in accord with 
what you believe to be God’s 
wishes." 

Instead, in their desire to 
avoid disagreement, the advis- 
ers have resorted to a set of mid- 
dle-level principles, many of 
which are contradictory. For 
instance, the pamphlet says, 
children are told they must “try 
to understand their own char- 
acter, strength and weakneses” 
and iramedmiely afterwards “to 
develop a sense of self-worth". 

“But what human is there 
who does not value himself less 
the better he knows himself?" 
asks Dr Marenbon. Equally 
questionable, he says, is the 
idea that pupils should “presene 
areas of beauty wherever pos- 
sible." It is rarefy impossible to 
preserve a beautiful area but this 
may conflict with other princi- 
ples in the list such as increas- 
ing economic prosperity. 

DA Monri Maze: gtA'emm&il val- 
ues in education from Foliteia, 
28 Charing Cross Road, 
London. Price £5. 
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The Sons of Cornwall are 
on the march, and this 
! time it’s away from London 


MAC a* 



Half a millennium ago, 15,000 
Cbmish rebels marched on Lon- 
don. Now thousands of Cornish 
people are planning to do it 
again in the form of a com- 
memorative march callin g for 
greater investment in the region 
and the cutting of ties to Eng- 
land. 

A resurgence in Celtic lan- 
guage and music together with 
chronic unemployment and per- 
ceived “racism” by the English 
have reinforced the concept of 
Cbmish identity to unprece- 
dented levels in modem times. 

A record number of Cornish 
Nationalist candidates will stand 
in the General Election, on a 
platform which demands Cor- 
nish language lessons in schools 
and a separate Cornish Assem- 
bly. 

’Nationalist polio cans will be 
seeking to capitalise cm the 
500th anniversary of the An Gof 
rebellion next year, when 15,000 
Cornish marched on London 
and fought the English army at 
Blackheaih. south of the capi- 
tal. 

The 1497 rebellion, a protest 
at an English tax levied to raise 

money for a war in Scotland, led 

to the drawing and quartering 
of the two leaders, Michael 
ph An Gof and Thomas Fla- 


West of the Tamar, the beat of 
the nationalist drum can be 
heard again, writes Ian Burrell 


Already canvassing for votes, he 
is angry at the drain of local 
workers across the River Thmar 
to “England”. 

“What we need in South East 
Cornwall is the emphasis on in- 
digenous enterprise and reduc- 
ing the necessity for people to 
commute to Plymouth, ft’s over 


2,000 rebels. In May. the march 
will be rc-cnacted peacefully, 
culminating in a mass celebra- 
tion of the Cornish identity in 
Loudon, with trade shows and 
cultural performances including 
a service in the Tbwer of Lon* 
don and a concert by the Corn- 
wall Youth Orchestra in the 
Barbican. 

Although the celebrations 
are ostensibly non-political, and 
will include those who do not ad- 
vocate separatism, they repre- 
sent a great opportunity for the 
nationalists. Dick Cole, 
spokesman for the Mebyon 
Kernow (Sons of Cornwall) 
forty, said: “This is a very im- 
portant year for us. Ws have got 
to go for it.” Mebyon Remow’s 
candidate for South East Corn- 
wall is Paul Dunbar, 49, a vine- 
yard-owner from Liskeard. 



Paul Dunbar 'Our agenda is 
set in Cornwall for Cornwall’ 

the border, it's big enough al- 
ready and it doesn't do us any 
good," he said. 

Alan M Kent, who is among 
a new breed of young Cornish 
novelists and poets, said: “The 
new literature is looking at the 
real Cornwall not the- Cornwall 
of Ross Poldark and historical 
romance or the Cornwall of 
Arthurian legend. It's a rebirth 
alter 100 years of stagnation. A 


century ago, the bottom fell out 
of. the mining industry and 
Cornwall collapsed. It has tak- 
en 100 years for it to reclaim its 


i nationalism h** be- 
come more sophisticated and or- 
ganised, looking to promote 
the Cornish as- an indigenous 
British, ethnic group who should 
have the same status afforded to 
the 'Welsh and Scots." 

Rob Burton, a lecturer at the 
University of Exeter, bas carried 
out research comparing the 
Cornish situation with the na- 
tional identities which have 
emerged in the former Yu- 
goslavia. He said: “What bas 
been interesting is the resur- 
gence of Cornish identity among 
young people.” Cornish youth 
has adopted surfing as its na- 
tional sport, with participants 
decorating their boards with 
Celtic symbols, and the yellow 
Cornish tartan has become fash- 
ionable as a mini -skirt. 

Many first-time voters were 
born during the 1970s when an 
earlier revival in Celtic identi- 
ty, led to many youn^ters be- 

The revival has also 

been stirred by interest from the 
migrant communities of the 
Cornish diaspora who left after 
the collapse of the mining in- 
dustry to start new lives in 
America, Australia and Mexico. 

Amy Hale, an American re- 
searcher who is carrying out a 
study of die revival m Cornish 
culture for the University of Cal- 




is a really exciting place to be 
right now. There is a worid dl- 
mate which is allowing what is 
happening here to be taken 
much more seriously," 

Philip Payton, of the Institute 
of Cornish Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Exeter, who last 
month published Cornwall, the 
first history of the county from 


a Cornish perspective to be 
written in a generation, said 
there were plans for a Cornwall 
University m Penzance. 

Increasing numbers of local 
cars have stickers with the word 
“Kernow" and throughout the 
region, English Heritage signs 
at sites of Celtic monuments 
have been vandalised and 
dubbed “Cornish Heritage”. 

The EC has now designated 
Cornish as an officially-recog- 
nised living language and last 
month the Commission for 
Racial Equality formally recog- 
nised the separate identity of the 
Cornish people for the first 
time. Tbe acknowledgement 
could form the basis for future 
claims against discrimination 
by English employers or insti- 
tutions. 

The ancient Cornish Stannary 
Parliament, based in Thiro, has 
applied to the National Statis- 
tics Office demanding that re- 
spondents to the 2001 Census be 
allowed to describe their racial 
status as “Cornish". There are 
nearly half a mflHon people liv- 
ing in Cornwall, of winch rough- 
ly half were bom Corrush 
though many newcomers have 
also embraced the culture. 

The Stannary Parliament was 
set up by charter by Henry VU 
in 1508 and maintains the ri gh t 
tpvfrfn English le gislation. In m- 
ality, tbe parliament has little 
power and in turn believes that 
Cornwall Comfy Council, which 
is responsible for the day today 
running of tbe region, does 
nothing more than pay lip ser- 
vice to London. 

Senior members of the par- 
liament are furious with Prince 
Charles for his perceived bias to- 
wards the English in the Duchy 
of Cornwall, they are especial- 
ly angered by bis derision to al- 
low English Heritage to take 
care ofTiniagel Castle, which is 
believed to be the ancient seat 
of King Arthur’s courtiColin 
Muriey, one of the Cornish 
parliament’s Siannators, is no 
Royalist. “Prince Charles is ob- 
viously more interested in pro- 
moting the F-ngIfsh nation man 
the Cornish” he said. 
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THAT S ABOUT FIVE TIMES as far as the tanker would be able to go. But it’s 


hardly fair to compare a medium-sized car with a large-sized lorry is it? The Vectra ^ 

DI turbo diesel should be compared to other, similar sized, diesels. Only that THE NEW VECTRA DI 16V FROM YAUXHAI T 

wouldn’t he flir eifher mu .1 1 


wou t be lair either. ®^^^^^^|^^^ a ^ 0 ^^ r ® I J°™^®-^° I '^®3rt^w«hOTe^t}Kivodds onty^single^cam^SVd^e'Direct Inaction e ng ine - an engine rbat increases econot^ 
maximum miles out of every gallon. We could go on and on. And we do. Call 0800 455 466 if you would hke to ** 


ALL CALCULATIONS BASED ON NEW EC COMBINED FUEL CONSUMPTION FOR VFCTRfl 3 nru ,«.*.. ** „ * , 

CONSUMPTION FOR VECTRA 2.0 DI 16V SALOON SHOWN AM MPG. URBAN 34.9 MPG, EXTRA URBAN 56.5 MPG WWW.VAUXHALL.CO l 
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Answers on a postcard: The six works above were featured on the front of The Independent last Thursday. The artfcfc were (hi the order the pictur^arB shown): 
Michael Rooney Royal Academician; Rob Kesseler, student; Alan Smith, teacher at the RCA; Peter Bake; Patrick Proddn; Royal Academician; David Bowie 


David Lister 

Arts News Editor 

An art student, Perie Kemal- 
Orek. 27, hit the jackpot aL the 
Royal College of Art’s chanty 
sale of unsigned postcard-sized 
paintings. 

She paid £30 for what turned 
out to be the most valuable 
work among the 1,600 on dis- 
play - an acrylic cityscape by 
Frank Auerbach, estimated to 
be worth £4,000. 

It was not a lucky guess, Ms 
Kemal-Orek said yesterday 
when the names of the artists 
were revealed by the Royal Col- 
lege. “A friend of mine bought 
an Auerbach last year, and I 




t£.’w ,*r 


} Prize image: A closer look at 
the Auerbach postcard 


studied it. This one was very sim- 
ilar in style. As soon as I saw it 
1 knew it was him. But there was 
an element of risk. There are a 
lot of pastiches around.” 

Ms Kemal-Orek has applied 
to study at the RCA, having 
completed a fine art degree 
course at Birmingham. The 
RCA exhibition - at which all 
the postcard-sized works, 
signed only on the reverse, 
were on sale for £30 - proved 
trebly fortunate for her. As well 
as the Auerbach she bought a 
work by the abstract painter Al- 
bert Irvin, whose style she also 
recognised, and which is esti- 
mated to be worth £500. She 
also exhibited a still life herself, 
which got her £30 of her £60 ex- 
penditure back. 

“The two I bought have 
turned out to be worth a lot,” 
she said, “but I won't sell them 
unless 1 fall on very hard times. 
I want to start my own collec- 
tion, like Degas.” 

The exhibition and sale of 
works, endiled “Absolut Se- 
cret". rased £40,000 for the stu- 
dents' hardship fund at the 
Royal College of Art. The spon- 
sor, Absolut Vodka, is giving an 
extra £5,000. 

Many of the 600 exhibitors 
were students but more half were 
well known artists, including 
Eduardo Paolozzi, Paula Rego, 


Maggi Hamblin g. Sir Denys 
T asHtm and Elizabeth Blackad- 
der. Even for the cognoscenti 
there were traps. Purchasers 
who thought they recognised Pe- 
ter Blake's style might have 
ended up with a work by another 
member of his family: his nine- 
year-old daughter Rose also 


GPs’ spending on 
private care 
for patients soars 



Fran Abrams 

Political Correspondent 

Family doctors are spending 
fourteen limes as much 
money on private health care 
for their patients as they were 
four years ago, a health min- 
ister has revealed. 

The figures, given in re- 
sponse to questions from a 
Labour MP, show that fund- 
holding general practitioners 
spent £525 million in the pri- 
vate sector in 1994-5. In 1991- 
2, they spent just £3.7 million. 

Kevin Hughes, a Labour 
whip and member for Don- 
caster North, says that in his 
own constituency GPs spent 
more than £500,000 outside the 
NHS, while the local hospital 
bad to close wards because of 
the loss of income it had suf- 
fered. 

Fundholding GPs, who now 
make up more than half of the 
total number, receive their 
budgets from their local health 
authorities but arc able to 
spend them where they 
choose. 

Mr Hughes said that private 
providers were often able to of- 
fer cheaper services because 
they only took on routine cas- 


DAILY POEM 


Voice 

By Uu Hongbin . 

t translated by Elaine Femsiem) 

.4s soon as we leave the tunnel of our birth, 
even before our bodies are cleaned of blood 
we all err out. and those sharp cries 
arc the first signs of our talent for speech. 

Later, my escape in manv directions, and our voices 
arc lamps of fire in the rain, which fly up 

looking for their ownUgfit 

as flocks of birds rush through the trees 

or birdsong falls along forest paths. 

That is how our twees mingle with air 
HJn can forbid something so natural. 

Mbrld. w must haw a talk about this. 

We don ’t need any language to do a. 

Nature's a womb not a refrigerator. 

Our voices which arc spacious as the sky. 
must not be frozen in us or we die. 

The tongue is an unruly organ, writes Lin Hopgbin. There i is 
an old Chinese saying: -“Rouble comes out of theroouih. The 
etymology of the word ’‘prison" in Ounesestetns 
/vnlnf curtailing free speech. Prison is symbolised by two dogs 


who burned all books and buried scholars alive. In this cen- 
uuv the Communists allowed only one voice - thetrown. 

■ To mark Human Rights Day tomorrow, Liu Hongom reaas 
with James Femon at the City Church of St Michael, Corn- 
market, Oxford at 8pm. 


had an entry in the exhibition. 

Susie Allen, who curated the 
four-day exhibition, at which 
every work was sold, said: “It re- 
ally caught the public imagina- 
tion. There were queues of 
over 200 at a time to buy Lhe 
postcard-sized paintings and 
drawings. Because there were 


no signatures on them, every- 
one was in the same situation. 
They had to choose from the 
heart. And certainly they didn't 
all guess right. One person was 
dancing with delight certain he 
had bought one by Anton 
Tapies, Spain’s best living artist. 
It was by a student.” 


t J v 


No^^ale^erieKemal-Ork with purchases, which she says will form part of the 
collection she is building up, “like Degas" Photograph: Myhel Nicolau 


es while NHS hospitals had to 
offer expensive emergency and 
long-term care. “The govern- 
ment is slowly but surely pri- 
vatising the health service. 
Whilst they are saying they are 
not doing this, more and more 
money is being spent in lhe pri- 
vate sector". 

The British Medical Asso- 
ciation says that most of the 
money spent in this way is used 
for fertility services, abortions 
and hospices. Fundholders 
also use their extra freedom to 
“bulk buy” anything from knee 
operations to care for the ter- 
minally ill, and are able to save 
money by doing so. 

A spokesman for the Asso- 
ciation added that many doc- 
tors were using private health 
services because they were ob- 
tainable more quickly and 
helped to keep waiting lists 
down. 

A spokeswoman for the De- 
partment of Health, said some 
of the money could be being 
spent with charitable organi- 
sations. 

“Both health authorities and 
GP fund-holders are charged 
with purchasing the best pos- 
sible care whether this be NHS 
or other providers," she said. 
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Ninth pensioner falls victim to food bug 


Louise Jury 

Britain’s worst outbreak of 
E. coli poisoning claimed a 
ninth victim yesterday, an el- 
derly woman who bad been re- 
leased from hospital two days 
ago after treatment. 

Forth ViUey Health Board 
announced that the woman, 
who has not been named, died 
at the Bank View private nurs- 
ing home in Banknock, Stirimg- 


Arthur NicoL, 79, 
victim, died on Friday, 
-^spokeswoman said: “The 
had been released well 

jfettl faUdrig Royal Infirmar y rwi 

making a good re- 

SS? 5 ° m . E - co " infection. 

^“ty. she died earlier today." 

' member of staff 
ai musing home said: “We 
cannot say anything at the 
moment" 

Poisoning broke out last 


month and tests by environ- 
mental health officers suggest- 
ed the shop of John Ban-, in 
Wishaw, North Lanarkshire, 
was the source of the infection. 

Strathclyde police and the 
Procurator Fiscal, the Scottish 
crown prosecutor, were called 
in to investigate the outbreak, 
amid claims that Mr Barr sup- 
plied cooked meats for an 18th 
birthday party after pro misin g 
officials from North Lanarkshire 


Home alcopop 

kit condemned 


council that he would Sop trad- 
ing while inquiries were made. 

Health officials said there was 
no longer a potential risk from 
the outlets supplied by Mr Barr, 
this year’s Scottish butcher of 
the year, providing that no 
cooked meats or meat products 
remained on the premises 
and a thorough dean-up was 
carried out 

Lanarkshire Health Board 
and environmental health offi- 


cers said they were “satisfied 
that the potential risk of the 
transmission of E. coli 0157 
from haring stocked Mr Barr’s 
products no longer exists". 

The Scottish Centre for In- 
fectious Diseases said yesterday 
that the total number of people 
in Scotland showing symptoms 
of £. col i 0157 was 386, with the 
number of confirmed cases 
totalling 204. 

Forth \fclley Health Board 


said the condition of an elder- 
ly woman in Stobhfll Hospital 
was still “giving cause for con- 
cern" and Lanarkshire Health 
Board said doctors were also 
worried about the condition of 
16 adults being treated at Mon- 
klands Hospital, Airdrie. 

Seven staff at Mr Barr’s shop 
have also shown traces of £. cod 
in testsby environmental health 
officers. It is understood that the 
workers became infected since 


the outbreak began and wure 
not carrying E. colt before the 
spread was first detected. 

Previous outbreaks of ts- 
diaichia cod 0157, known m the 
United States as the hamburg- 
er bug, have shown that up to 
five per cent of those infected 

can die. , 

The situation has been made 
worse in Scotland because of the 
number of older people who 
have been affected by the bug. 


Elderlv people arc less able to 
ficht the infection. / 

“The death comes as details y 
emer-e of research by scientists 
in Canada into a possible ami- 
dole to the poison. Clinical tri- 
als areexpecied to begin in 
Britain next year. 

The first casualty of the Scot- 
tish outbreak was Harry Shaw, 

80 one of a party of pension- 
er taken HI after a steak pie 
meal provided by Mr Barr. 


Glenda Cooper 

A do-it-yourself alcopop kit 
that promises to turn any fizzy 
soft drink alcoholic could ai tp»rt 
under-age drinkers should be 
banned, anti-alcohol cam- 
paigners said yesterday. 

It is yet another controversy 
to hit the alcopops industry 
which has this year seen a 40 per 
cent increase in duly in the Bud- 
get after concerns that the car- 
toon-style labels, bright colours 
and fruit flavours encouraged 
under-age drinking. 

Earlier, the Advertising Stan- 
dards Authority said advertise- 
ments for Bass’s Hooper’s 
Hooch should be removed be- 
cause cartoon character on the 
label appealed to under- 18s. 

The new drink is called 
Splooch and is also being pro- 
moted with a cartoon -style la- 
bel. It costs £4.99 from home 
brew shops or through mail or- 


der. The instructions read: 

Your Splooch can be mixed 
with aiw drink ie lemonade, or- 
angeade, blackcurrant, fruit 
juices, colas etc... " 

Home brew kits are not cov- 
ered by the licensing laws so 
Splooch, made by Continental 
Wine Experts in Norwich, can 
be bought by under- 18s. 

Alcohol Concern con- 
demned it as a “totally irre- 
sponsible extension" of the 
trend for making alcoholic 
products that appealed to un- 
der-18s and called for it to be 
removed from sale. 

Nigel Griffiths, Labour's con- 
sumer affairs spokesman, said: 
“This product, which is freely 
available to teenagers and chil- 
dren, should be withdrawn." 

Richard Dan by, the makers' 
technical director, said the com- 
ments would be considered but 
added: “We are certainly not 
targeting under-age drinkers 


Poor nations losing 
out in trade deals 


The poorest countries are los- 
ing out In the new trade order 
and today’s international sum- 
mit of trade leaders in Singa- 
pore should address the 
problem, says the charity Chris- 
tian Aid. writes Louise Jury. 

Ministers from 150 coun- 
tries belonging to the World 
Tirade Organisation (WTO), 
which succeeded the Genera] 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(Gatt), are to discuss cutting tar- 
iffs and reducing protection. 

But in a report published to- 
day, The Lands that Trade For- 
got, Christian Aid argues that 
the opening up of markets has 
helped only the richer countries. 


Peter Madden, the report's co- 
author, said: “There is no lev- 
el playing field in international 
trade. Christian Aid believes 
there must be action to support 
poorrountries if they are to be- 
come independent members of 
the global economic famil y." 

The 4S poorest countries 
have 12 per cent of the world's 
population but only 0.4 per 
cent of global trade. 

Ian Lang, President of the 
Board of Trade, who is leading 
the British delegation, said the 
Government wants greater free- 
ing up of trade, although busi- 
ness leaders have argued for 
consolidating existing deals, i 



The old King Coal vies 
with New Labour to 
win a miners’ legacy 


Dream ticket: Arthur Scargili, head of Socialist Labour, and candidate Ken 
Capstick pledge to open six new mines Photograph: Edward Webb 


The landscape has an eerie empti- 
ness now the colliery buildings have 
disappeared and the slag heaps are 
grassed over, airb rushed out of the 
picture like victims of a purge. 

T^O n^-the surface ’ f 1 lea ^’ 

inBamdq^^wt is the first notto 
be coal-fired. Virtually every local 
issue has its foots iu digging coal, 
bul’not its solution: all the local pits 
have been closed. 

In the absence of special inter- 
ests, only the turnout and share of 
the vote could embarrass Labour. 
The contest caused by the death of 
Teny Patched will formally end 
John Majors Commons majority on 
Thursday, whatever whim may take 
dissident Tory backbenchers. 

For Labour, there could be an 
added fillip. Twice in nine months, 
an overwhelmingly Labour elec- 
torate will have dispelled nagging 
doubts among activists about the 
S-word - socialism. The party can 
also see an encouraging profusion 
of its posters across the constituency 
and there is little oral evidence that 
former minin g townships feel ne- 
glected in the party's pursuit of 
more-affluent Southern voters. 

People have moved on since the 
1984-85 miners’ strike and come to 
terms with the pit closures of the 
early 1990s, according to Jeff En- 
nis, a 44-year-old miner’s son, 
Sheffield teacher, Barnsley council 
leader, and Labour candidate. 

“We’re looking forward now. 
There are many positive things 
about the strength of mining com- 
munrfies that we can put to use to 
repair the alienation and exclusion 
people feel because of the way the 
Tories treated the coal industry,” Mr 
F.nnfa said. 


The Barnsley East 
by-election will 
bury a troubled 
past, writes 

Jonathan Foster 

He can cite partnerships forged 
throughout the Deame Valley be- 
tween private and public sectors, 
road and factory building, measures 
with at least the potential to reduce 
unemployment In mining towns 
like Grimesthorpe, Goldthorpe 
and Cudworth, it can reach SO per 
cent Across the constituency, it re- 
mains double the national average. 

“In many respects New Labour- 
was invented in Barnsley," Mr En- 
nis said. “We are one community." 

Ken Capstick could cheer for the 
“one community" slogan, but go fur- 
ther. A former miner and Yorkshire 
Miners' Union official, his has for 
years been the emollient voice in- 
terpreting Arthur Scargill's social- 
ism for the delicate. Mr Capstick 
resigned from the Labour Plarty in 
April, disgusted by the prospect of 
the Ibiy defector, Alan Howarth, 
being “shoe-horned” into a safe 
Labour seat 

Now he is fighting a safe Labour 
seat for Socialist Labour, the cre- 
ation of Mr Scargili and the most 
plausible hard-left party to have 
sought electoral support since the 
war. It flourishes on grievance, 
and Mr Capstick has personal as 
well as political scores to settle with 
New Labour. 

In 1991, he was the choice as can- 
didate of a large majority of Labour 
members in neighbouring 


Hemsworth. Bui Mr Capstick s 
candidature was vetoed tty party 
bosses in London. There are many qr 
South Yorkshire Labour MPs sup- 
porting Mr Ennis vigorously who 
still feel Mr Capstick was badly 
treated and could have made a de- 
cent MP. 

A similar purge of the Hems- 
worth candidates' shortlist was 
repeated this year, prompting 
Socialist Labour’s election debut. 
The candidate won 1,193 votes, 
enough to save her deposit, but not 
frighten Labour badly. 

Mr Capstick was still loyal to 
Labour then, but felt imprisoned in 
a party moving to the right. “I feel 
liberated now. able to speak freely 
about the socialism I believe in," Mr 
Capstick said. 

He and Mr Scargili have 
promised to open six new mines in 
the area, renationaiise privatised in- 
dustries, and double pensions. Un- 
employment will be ended tty a 
four-day week, a ban on all non-cs- 
sential overtime, and voluntary re- 
tirement on full pay at 55. 

There arc now “Thousands" of in- 
dividual members and affiliated 
oiganisations signed up ro Social-^ 
1st Labour, Mr Capstick says. 

He would be delighted with 10 per 
cent of the vote, and says he has been 
encouraged by his reception. But the 
party does riot appear to have struck 
a completely sympathetic chord in 
Barnsley East. “Arthur." as Mr 


Scargili is known, may have roused 
a powerful sense of loyalty to the 
union and the community but it is 


not a political dynamic transferred 
easily to a new party or captured in 
a manifesto, even less when that 
manifesto appears realistic only in 
Mr Scargill’s dreams. 
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Synthetic crop imported into UK without licence 

Genetically altered 

maize is already 
in Britain 


Nicholas Schoon 

Environment Correspondent 


Genetically engineered mam- 
from the United Stales, is al- 
ready in Britain even though if 
bas received no EU licence, one 


Manufacturers not obliged to 
label modified processed food 


feed importers has told The In- 
dependent. 

Maize gluten made from the 
US crop will be fed to farm an- 
imals. The importer, P-ar gjifc 
which has also just taken deliv- 
ery of the first' harvest of ge- 
netically engineered soya beans 
, from the USA, says marketing 
* of maize in this form is legal be- 
cause it has been processed. 

■ The European Commission 
still has to decide whether to 
allow the sale and the soaring of 
the maize inside the EU, two 
years after the firm which de- 
veloped it first applied for per- 
mission. Today, environment 
ministers from the IS member 
states, including John Glim- 
mer, win be briefed on the is- 
sue when they meet in Brussels. 

The maize affair, unveiled by 
The Independent last week, has 
revealed loopholes in EU law 
covering genetically modified 
organisms (GMOs). For while 
the application for the new 
synthetic maize has run into 
severe delays, it has already be- 
gun to arrive in Europe from die 
USA where it has been ap- 
proved, grown and harvested 
No move has been made topre- 
vent this happening -by Britain 
or any other member state. 

The crop, made by Swiss 
^pharmaceuticals and chemicals 
' giant CTBA, has also been ap- 
proved in Canada and Japan. It 
contains a gene from a bac- 
terium which gives resistance to 
an antibiotic, ampdcillin. 

It also contains genes from 
two other bacteria. One makes 
the plant resistant to a weed 
killer and the other allows the 
maize to poison the com bor- 
er, a . destructive caterpillar 
which is difficult to kiU with pes- ' 
tiddes because it feeds deep in- . 
side maize plaits’. 

The fear, first raised by 
British experts, was that the an- 
tibiotic resistance gene could 
find its way from maize which 
had been eaten into one of the 


Within a year, a hu^varietyof 
foods and drinks -pfi. Britain's 
supermarket sfie&es wfffjatein- 
#Bcfients Trade fiomgenrilcaSy 
engineered plants inside therm- 
‘ . Butafortbpomir^ EijnHiean 
Union towonram^ 
of foods derived from “ganeUcafl/ : 
modified ofganKms”, or GMOs, 
wtB mate very inference, ac- 
corc&Tgto tfie Brftfch gaarnmenL . 
-The majority of them wil stili hpt 
have to belabefled. : . . . 

Britain's Interpretation isthat 
under the proposed “novel 
food regutetfon"-only Hvfng 
GMOs in food products wfflTaw 
to be labeBed.7hus. avegatabte :.. 
which had genes from. a. tec-. - 
terlumJnsertedirrto it; orayb- 
gurt in which the culture is live, r 
would, have to be. deciwatt to 
consumes on ttepackaglrig. 

But products wft&*tetfbeerr 
processed so* ihettte GMO teas- 
Wilteflrid Its genetic material- 
damaged wcnifotieed^nofebeC 
said a spoteswomanfor "the = 
Minfetryof Agtcultuf©. :7 
- Such prpductsare a bout to-' 
become commonplace because^ 
toe Unfed States, the wofkJ's- 
blggest-food, exportEfibegim 
growing GMO vertioris'icf two =■ 


rstapte foods, mate, ted soya 
beans, this summer. Oiis;ttaur 
anda^ exfiacfe firirn these 
two crops^re used in a huge 
variety of food andtenk. >. -. 
, -While foe proportion of the 
total crop was sirnafl, ftte Hkely 
torise rapidly in ftitore harvests; 
Fu r tt ien i to re, the GMO product 
is being. mftecPfrBefy with: the. 
conventional kind soon after har- 
vest and before export and pro- 
cessing. Thus’the entire eaport 
prop has some, albeit shall, 
GMO content - and so do all 
the foods.made from ft. *• 
7his poses a problem -.for 
British supermarket chains 
whose approach had been tovte 
infarfy label food and drink items 
which have'sorrie i^netic engi- 
neer coriti^ They -are. now. 
not expected to'febei&tte prod- 
ucts vwth some QWOcotfent ; 

1 Most’ scientists' ' believe 
processed andfawGMO prat- 
udswffljje.safe- Butsomepeo- 
; pie -aepheasy about consurrtfng 
food and drink from plants and 
animals which cootd never have' 
evolved naturaffyor been feed 
byconventional methods. . ‘V * 

■. - - Nicholas Schoon 


many types of bacteria living in 
the intestines of farm animals 
and hu mans . If a harmful strain 
of that bacteria then arose it 
could not be treated with ampi- 

rfTfin. 

One source in the Depart- 
ment of the Environment said 
leaving the ampirillin resis- 
tance gene in the end product 
was “sloppy genetic engineer- 
ing”. While it was required to . 
develop the new maize (see 
graphic) it could have been re- t 
moved Jater on. 

But CTBA says ampidUin re- 
sistance is already widespread 
in gut bacteria due to the over- ; 
use of tins antibiotic. Further- 
more, scientists have found a 
way of modifying ampitiDiiHype 
drugs to make them overcome 
the resistance problem. 

The proposal to allow the 


marketing and growing of the 
new maize in Europe came 
from France. The EU directive 
which covers genetic engineer- 
ing allows one country to scru- 
tinise an application to market 
a new GMO then approve it on 
behalf of all the other member 
states - provided none object 

But on this occasion some 
did. so the matter went to a vote. 
That failed to secure the neo- 
essaiy majority for the maize to 
be imported. The decision was 
them referred to the Environ- 
ment ministers from the 15. 
states, but they too failed to 
make a decision. 

So the European Commis- 
sion asked three EU expert 
committees covering pesticides,, 
animal feeds and human food 
safely, for theirviews. Those are 
not expected for another week 


or two. While all this was going 
on the giant US maize crop - 
the world's largest - wa s bei ng 
harvested and collected. GBAs 
new maize bad also been grown 
there for the first time this 
summer and comprised a little 
less than one per cent of the 
crop. Both conventional maize 
ana the genetically modified 
kind were mixed together and 
it is now impossible to separate 
them. 

The first of the crop to reach 
Britain and Europe a few weeks 
ago was processed maize gluten. 
The importers and the UK 
Government say the European 
directive does not cover this ma- 
terial, because beating and 
mashing has effectively de- 
stroyed the genes within iL 

The European Commission 
has written to member states 
jft understands thousands 
tonnes of US maize have 
been arriving at major Euro- 
pean ports including Rotter- 
dam, Lisbon and Barcelona 
each week since the beginning 
of October. 

It calls on them “to organise 
inspections and other control 
measures” to ensure the direc- 
tive is complied with - which 
means no sale or release of the 
new maize inside Europe. 

Last month the EU Envi- 
ronment Co mmissio ner, Rht 
Bjerregaard, declared: “It wifi 
not be possible to import ... ge- 
netically modified maize in ac- 
cordance with the directive 
until the Commission has tak- 
en a decision.” 

But Britain has not taken any 
steps to prevent imports. A 
Department of the Environ- 
ment spokesman warned of the 
dangers of a trade war and said: 
“The only way this could have 
been done was through con- 
certed European action.” 

If the three scientific 
committees and then the com- 
mission give approval, large 
quantities of foe newmaize are 
expected to be grown in France 
and southern Europe where 
tte corn borer is a real problem 
for farmers. It will then be im- 
ported into Britain, for use in 
a wide variety of human food 
and drink and animal feed 
stuffs. 


CIBA’S UNNATURAL MAIZE 


Anew land ufnpze has bean genetically engineered bylhe Swissdrogs- and chemkals giant CIBA so that it poisons a majorpest - the com borer. 
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Resting: Ginny Holder, who plays Snow Drop, taking a break during a performance of Beauty and the Beast at the 
Theatre Royal, Stratford East, London Photograph: Laurie Lewis 


Countryside ‘is starting 
to look like theme park’ 


Stephen Goodwin 

Heritage Correspondent 


A proliferation of show-farms, 
garden centres and heritage 
sites is threatening to turn foe 
countryside into a “Meirie Eng- 
land theme park” according to 
the Council for foe Protection 
of Rural England. 

In a report, The Cluttered 
Countryside , to be published to- 
day, foe conservation charily 
warns of foe cumulative and 
suburbanising effect of changes, 
from white-on-brown tourist 
signs to golf courses. 

“Tourism is a rough and de- 
manding lover," observes foe 
councS. But equally damaging 
to foe landscape is foe rash of 
telecommunication masts put 
up by mobile phone companies, 
and the garish fascias of petrol 
stations. 

Only last week. John Glim- 
mer, foe Secretary of State for 
foe Environment, spoke out 
against a neat, “homogeneous 
world” in which diversity was 
ironed out by commerce. Some 
of Mr Gummefs dislikes, such 
as out-of-town shopping centres 
and anonymous housing es- 
tates on green field rites, are 
shared by foe council. But foe 
Secretary of Stale would balk at 



Jonathan Dbnbleby: Get rid of 
Tm necessary paraphernalia’ 

the charity's regulatory 
prescription. 

At today's launch of the re- 

B >rt, broadcaster Jonathan 
imblebv, foe council's presi- 
dent, will stress foe value of a 
countryside free of the “unnec- 
essary paraphernalia" of mod- 
ern society. “Reclaiming foe 
countryside from the tide of clut- 
ter would be good for business 
as well as foe environment." 

The report starts from foe 
premise that ugliness, like 
beauty, comes in small packages. 
While there may be a big fuss 
over a new dual carriageway, the 
slow accretion of changes such 


as an advertising hoarding, a glass 
phone box or a signpost throttles 
' foe countryside by stealth. 

Though the council insists 
that protecting foe countryside 
is not reactionary, it recom- 
mendations would require a 
hefty tranche of legislation. 
High priority is given to curb- 
ing “brown signs" disease. 

Originally foe signs were re- 
stricted to tourist attractions 
with more than 20,000 visitors 
a year. Now they are available 
to almost anyone willing to 
meet foe cost. 1b Mr Glimmer's 
department, however, its a case 
of “balancing safeguards for foe 
countryside against economic 
needs". 

Tbe council wants foe signs 
made subject to the same con- 
trols as advertising and a limit 
set op t he number of businesses 
qualifying. It also recommends 


tightening planning controls on 
caravan sites, “land-hungry" 
leisure developments such as 
golf courses, farm buildings 
and telecommunications masts. 

Masts are regarded by con- 
servationists as foe most serious 
current threat to foe skyline. 
Those less than IS metres high 
are effectively free of planning 
controls - approval can be re- 
fused within 28 days if there is a 
“serious threat to amenity” -and 
councils have been instructed to 
“respond positively” to applica- 
tions to erect taller ones. 

New masts should be a last 
resort and mobile phone com- 
panies should share, rather 
than duplicate, equipment says 
foe council. If England is to 
retain a landscape worthy of the 
name, it cannot afford “an un- 
controlled weedgrowfo of iron- 
mongery'’ on foe hills. 
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Milosevic thwarts opposition J 


as court annuls poll victories * 


Tony Barber 


bio' vr 

,sh 


Belgrade 


Serbia's Socialist authorities 
dashed hopes of a compromise 
in the nation s growing political 
crisis yesterday when the Su- 
preme Court rejected an op- 
position appeal against official 
rigging of election results. 

Within hours of the court’s 
ruling, thousands of students 
and other anti-government pro- 
testers were marching in central 
Belgrade and the opposition Za- 


jedno (Together) coalition vow- 
ed to prolong the three- week- 


ed to prolong the three-week- 
old street demonstrations until 
President Slobodan Milosevic 
lost power. 

Opposition leaders were 
clearly taken aback by the 
court’s decision, which followed 
several signals bom the au- 
thorities last week that they 
wanted to take the heat out of 
the crisis. Vuk Draskovic, one 
of Zajedno’s three main lead- 
ers, said he feared Mr Milosevic 
was trying to goad the opposi- 
tion into abandoning its 
peaceful methods of protest. 

“1 am expecting that tomor- 
row. the day after tomorrow, 
sometime soon, Milosevic wOl 
use police, maybe even the 





army, but we will not stop,” he 
said- “He can arrest all of us, all 
of Serbia, but the only person 
in prison will be himself.'’ 

However, an opposition po- 
litical adviser, Milan Bozic, su'd 
Mr Milosevic was more likely 
to try to grind down the oppo- 
sition without force. “Maybe he 
will try to make General Win- 
ter do his work,” he said. 

Bf rejecting opposition de- 
mands that their victory in last 




month’s municipal elections in 
Belgrade should be upheld. Mr 
Milosevic seems certain to in- 
cur still more criticism from 
Western governments. Having 
reacted cautiously when the 
street protests broke out, the 
United States and the European 
Union have gradually tough- 
ened their stance. 

They say the verdict of the 
electorate in Belgrade and 14 
other large towns where the op- 


(Jnstoppable force: Zoran DjfrJjic, opposition victor in Belgrade’s municipal elections, greeting demonstrators In the city this weekend Photograph: AP 


position defeated the ruling 
Socialists must be respected tf 
Serbia wants to retain to inter- 
national respectability. In par- 
ticular, the EU will continue to 
deny Serbia preferential trade 
terms, and Mr Milosevic will not 
have access to international 
credits, essential to hauling 
Serbia out of its economic mess. 

Although nothing, is certain 
in a land where the law is sub- 


ject to official whim, the Su- 
preme Court’s derision seemed 
to wipe out the prospect that Mr 
Milosevic might eventually ac- 
knowledge the opposition's 
electoral victory in Belgrade. 
The court decided that in five 
out of 46 electoral seats under 
review, opposition victories had 
been justifiably annulled. 

Lawyers for the opposition 
said tins derision indicated that 


the same ruling would apply to 
the other 41 seats. However, 
even the loss of five seats would 
be enough to deprive the op- 
position of an overall majority 
in the 110-seat city council, 
since the total number of seats 
under its control would foil 
from 60 to 55. 

The court's ruling bore all the 
hallmarks of a classic Milosevic 
ploy designed to confuse his op- 


ponents. For the court dangled 
the prospect before the oppo- 
sition of having exactly half the 
seats in Belgrade’s city council 
and thereby acquiring just a 
taste of political power for the 
first time in Serbia since 1945. 

At the same time, by switch- 
ing the focus of the crisis to the 
obscure legal processes of the 
Supreme Court, Mr Milosevic 
has tried to divert attention 


from the central Issue: whether 
he should remain in power. 

The opposition had hoped 
that, by winning recognition of 
its municipal election victories, 
it could build a platform fo£ 
challenging Mr Milosevic in 
national polls next year. How- 
ever. the court's ruling sug- 
gests the president wfll never let 
the opposition come to power 
through the ballot box. 
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French no 
friends of 
dexibilite 


Elizabeth Nash 


On 26 March 198Z Cristina 
Cuesta, then 19, received a 
telephone call at home in the 
Basque dty of San Sebastian to 
say that her father, Enrique, re- 
gional manage r of the State 
telephone company, had been 
shot by an Eta hit squad as he 
was walking home for lunch. 
The separatists suspected him 
of tapping phones under police 
instructions and had killed his 
predecessor the year before 
for the same reason. 

Cristina accompanied her 
father to hospital where he 
died. The horror transformed 
this middle-class, unpolitical 
Basque teenager into a cam- 
paigner who has persuaded 
tens of thousands to overcome 
their fear of Eta violence. She 
pioneered a pacifist movement 
that demonstrates silently 
against Eta gunmen several 
times a week throughout the 
Basque country. Last week she 
was nominated for the EU*s 
Women of Europe prize. 

After Enrique s death, Cristi- 
nas’s mother had a nervous 
breakdown. Her aster Irene was 
only 14. Cristina abandoned 
journalism studies and took a 
job at Telefonica herself to sup- 
port the family. “Fellow 
Basques killed my father sup- 
posedly to improve the condi- 
tions of other Basques, and 
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Mary Dejevsky 

Paris 


had made us victims,'’ she says. 
“This thought obsessed me. 

She talks with an intensity 
lightened by humour, showing 
no trace of the hatred she says 
dogged her for years. “Every 
time they announced the death 
or torture of an Eta member, 1 
rejoiced. I couldn’t forget. My 
friends found me impossible. 
But one day I derided I didn't 
want to keep on hating." 

The turning point was the dis- 
appearance of an Eta suspect, 
Mikel Zabalza, detained in 
1985 by the Qvil Guard and lat- 
er found face down in a river. 
“Statements by Mr Zabalza’s 
mother affected me deeply. We 
were on opposite sides of the 
trenches, but I realised her 

S ief was the same as mine and 
r the same reason." 

Cristina resolved to seek rec- 
onciliation, and to encourage 
victims of violence to beoomc 
more active. “At that time or- 
dinary people kept quiet about 
what was happening. Every- 
body was afraid of reposals. You 
might have an Eta sympathis- 
er living next door.” 

In 1986. qow 24, Cristina at- 
tended a conference on the 
media and violence and, trem- 


Cristfna Cuesta: “I decided I didn't wait to keep on hating” 


bting, appealed to feDow victims, 
including Mr Zabalza’s moth- 
er, to join her in a process of 
pardon and reconciliation. 

Within two months, she re- 
ceived 3,000 letters of support 
and organised a meeting of 
those who had suffered on both 
sides of the Basque conflict 
“People began to gather to- 
gether and overcome their fear, 
and these were the seeds of to- 
day’s peace movement." Cristi- 
na devotes her life to the 
campaign, but still works atlble- 
fonica. Her team offers support 
and professional help for “peo- 
ple threatened by Eta or beaten 
up by the police", and tries to pro- 
mote its message in schools. 
“But it is difficult beca u se the 
teachers are divided and pro-Eia 
youth groups are well organised" 
Radical young Eta sympa- 
thisers hull stones and insults at 


the peace demonstrators, who 
wear a blue ribbon and assem- 
ble with increasing confidence 
in San Sebastian and other 
Basque cities, calling for the 
freedom for Jose Maria Orte- 
ga Lara, a prison officer kid- 
napped in January, and 
Cosme Delclaux, a local busi- 
nessman seized last month for 


not paying “revolutionary tax". 
“An indirect confrontation 


constantly floats in the atmos- 
phere, but many Basques are no 


longer prepared to accept m si- 
lence that Eta kidnaps people 
in their name " Cristina says. 

What about her personal 
life? Her face collapses with 
laughter. “I fell in love with the 
son of my father's predecessor 
who was assasanated, and we've 
been together seven years, fri- 
aki and I haven't had time for 
duldreo yet But we wflL" 


Speaking in Nice last week, the 
former Prime Minister Edouard 
Bafladur did something that no 
trench politician with even one 
eye on power would be advised 
to do. He called in direct and un- 
apologetic terms for greater flex- 
ibility in employment policy. 

He said there should be sim- 
pler labour legislation, more 
and longer temporary contracts 
and a reduction in the sick-pay 
and other social obligations on 
small companies. He even sug- 
gested pilot projects in selected 
regions. It was a choice, he said, 
between “reform or decline". 

Even four weeks ago, such sen- 
timents were taboo. Then, the 
Prime Minster, Alain Jupp6. bad 
only to hint that he might be con- 
sidering a softening of employ- 
ment protection legislation to 
prompt headlines like “Juppe's 
charter for sacking'* and an im- 
mediate denial from his office 
that there was “any plan to 
make sacking easier". 

In the weeks that have fol- 
lowed, however, flexibility has be- 
come a buzzword heard not just 
from predictable quarters such as 
the “Thatcherite” right of Alain 
Madeira, but increasingly from of- 
ficials and even the occasional 
minister. Like ft or not - and the 
French public do not like it at all 
- “flexibility’' is insinuating itself 
on to the political agenda. 

The government may have 
capitulated to the Iony drivers 
and it may have performed a 
spectacularly retrogressive U~ 


turn on the privatisation of the 
Thomson group, but it is talking 
more and more about job “flex- 
ibility" as away of reducing the 
12.6 per cent unemployment 
rate. It is as though the govern- 
ment is trying, by constant low- 
key bombantaoeiu with the word, 
to soften up public opinion. 

“Flexibility” was used repeat- 
edly in a television discussion pro- 
gramme this week tty Mr 
Bahadur’s former spokesman 
and budget minister Nicolas 
Sarkozy. who is tippedto regain 
a ministry in the next cabinet 
reshuffle. Why not extend the 
possibility of temporary con- 
tracts beyond the present IS 
months? he asked At present 
such a contract has either to be 
made permanent or terminated 
after that time. 

The left-leaning trade unions 
have taken a very dun view of the 
intrusion. of “flexibility” into 
ministeria] pronouncements. The 
Socialist Party has also voiced ob- 
jections to any modification to 
labour laws “towards greater 
flexibility in dismissals”. Part of 
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the old-style Gaullist right also 
dislikes the new vocabulary and 
what they see as the American 
and British-style hiring and fir- 
ing mentality that goes with it. In 
a dear dig at “reformers” like Mr 
Juppe, the former Interior Min- 
ister Charles Pasqua told 
GauUists last weekend that he 
was “not ready to exchange the 
slogan of the French Republic- 
liberte, egolit^ fratemirt - for 
something supposedly more 
modem like siabilito*, cahipcutiv- 
be ... and fiexihUite. 
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Italy prays Di Pietro is cleared 


Andrew Gumbel 

Rome 


Last night they were saying a 
mass for Antonio Di Pietro in 
his home town of Montenero di 
Bisacria in the mountains of 
central Italy. At his present 
residence of Cumo. near Milan, 
a group of supporters staged a 
silent march to show their sol- 
idarity fora national hero in his 
hour of need. 

Italy has spent the weekend 
in a state of shock after Mr Di 
Pietro, star of the anti- 
comiption investigations that 


toppled the old political order 
four years ago, had all his 
homes and offices searched by 
police who believe he may have 
been corrupted by the very 
politicians and businessmen be 
once prosecuted. 

The affair, which has seethed 
ever since Mr Di Pietro unex- 


pectedly resigned from the 
magistiature-two years ago, has 
blown up into a national con- 
troversy over the past few 
months, as Mr Di Pietro first 
joined the present govemment 
as public works minister, 
and then resigned last month 


because of the growing judicial 
case against him. 

Yesterday, Mr Di Pietro 
broke a 48-hour silence to lam- 
bast his enemies for mounting 
a “squalid vendetta” against 
him. According to judicial 
sources, the suspicion which 
prompted Friday’s police raids 
is that he accepted money from 
a key witness in the anti- 
corruption investigations, a 
Swiss-based banker called Pier- 
francesco Pacini Battaglia who 
was questioned for 11 horns in 
1993 and then released, 

Mr Pacini Battaglia has re- 


cently returned to the attention 
of the magistral re. this time as 
a key player in a new corruption 
scandal involving the state rail- 
way company and a prominent 
arms manufacturer, and is at 


present under house arrest 
following a lengthy neriod in 


following a lengthy period in 
preventive custody. 

MrDi Pietro said yesterday 
he could disprove the charges 
against him, but the affair has 
gone beyond a simple matter of 
ascertaining the truth and 
evolved into a full-blown pow- 
er straggle pitting rival forces in 
politics and the judiciary. 
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Miami’s image 

blown away by 
cash scandals 


PM Davison 

Miami 


It was Miami Vice come true. Bui 
the bad guys were not Cblom- 
Wan drug dealers. They were the 
the men running the Florida aty. 
Now, it might become known as 
Miami Bust. 

This may be the pearl of the 
American South-east and the 
unofficial capital of Latin Amer- 
ica, home to such stars as 
Madonna and Stallone, but the 
city son the verge of bankruptcy 
after years of corruption. There 
is even a serious and growing 
move to wipe it from the map . 
And all of mis in its centennial 
year. 

The governor of Florida, 
Lawton Chiles, last week de- 
clared a state of financial emer- 
in the city because of a 
(£41m) budget shortfall, 
and said the state of Florida 
would supervise the city's fi- 
nances. Experts say that by next 
March there will be no money 
left in the kitty to pay city em- 
ployees. ‘The city of Miami is 
facing a crisis of monumental 
proportions,'’ said Mayor Joe 
Carollo. 

On the orders of Governor 
Chiles, a five-member financial 
emergency board from the state 
of Florida will today begin fry- 
ing to sort out the mess, largely 
the result of a string of corrupt 
city governments. 

The crisis was uncovered in 
September after an FBI "sting" 
led to charges against three se- 
nior officiate, including the city 
manager Cesar Odio, a leading 
member of the Cuban-American 
community, for extorting seven- 
figure kick-backs. An emer- 
gency audit then showed that 
successive city governments had 
been cooking the books. 

The emergency stunned Mi- 
ami residents, still reeling from 
a series of arises. First there was 
Hurricane Andrew, in 1992, 
then came the tourist murders 
by gangs who preyed on for- 
eigners who got lost coming out 
ofthe-airport in rented cars. 

Earlier this month, the city 
even lost many of its beaches 


when a freak storm eroded the 

sand. “With the latest emergeocy 
we’re going to get a lot of neg- 
ative publicity, and what's going 
to come out is that Miami is 
a banana republic, a city that 
can't govern itself,” said Milan 
DIuhy of Florida International 
Univexsty. The image is that no 
one is in charge and that they're 
corrupt'' 

Only this summer, the au- 
thorities were describing Miami 
as the city of the future, bfiling 
it as “the new Hollywood" after 
a spate of films was shot here. 
The place was booming, they 
said. So what went wrong? 

Well, trouble had been brew- 
ing for years. Revenue prqjec- 

With the latest 
emergency, 
we’re going to 
get negative 
publicity . . . 
whafs going 
to come out 
is that Miami 
isabanana 
republic 5 

dons were exaggerated. Bond 
issues meant for pension and in- 
surance schemes were actually 
used for daily operating ex- 
penses. Politicians avoided rais- 
ing service fees so as not to lose 
votes. Every year, the city played 
a “shell game” with its budget, 
moving money from one fund to 
another to disguise the deficit. 
Money would be borrowed af- 
ter the eod of a focal year to bal- 
ance tire books from the year 
before. 

It was on 30 August this year 
that the lid came off. The city's 
finance director, Manohar 
Surana, abruptly resigned, park- 
ing rumours of a scandal in the 
city’s finances. In September, an . 


FBI sting, codename Opera- 
tion Greenpalm and usmg a 
body-wired informant, led to 
indictments against Mr Odio 
and one of the city’s five com- 
missioners, Miller Dawkins. 

They were accused of extort- 
ing Sim (£609,000) from the 
Unisys computer company in re- 
turn for a lucrative contract for 
new computers in city offices. 
FBI agents believe the kiefc- 


for years. 

Mr Dawkins pleaded guilty 
and faces 13 years in jafi. Mr 
Odio faces trial. His alleged in- 
volvement sent shod waves 
through the Cuban exile com- 
munity, which controls much of 
south Florida's politics and is a 
forceful lobby in national poli- 
tics. 

The fact that . the city com- 
mission haslopg been dominated 
by Hispanics - four . of the pre- 
sent five members are Hispan- 
ic - and that two Hispanics 
were allegedly involved in mas- 
sive corruption could also raise 
racial tensions here. While the 
Cuban exiles live in relative 
comfort in and around an area 
known as Little Havana, most 
blacks live in gheuoes such as 
Liberty City and Overtown and 
still have trouble getting other 
than menial jobs. 

If Miami falls apart, the rich- 
poor divide would undoubtedly 
widen. Even before last week’s 
emergency, a group of residents 
had organised a petition to 
abolish Miami as an entity, 
describing it as unviable. 

They hope to force a refer- 
endum next year. The idea 
would be to incorporate the 
city into the surrounding Dade 
County. 

The likely outcome? Wealth- 
ier districts snch as Coral Gabies 
and Coconut Grow would break 
off on their own - Miami Beach, 
with its bustling art deco district 
and glitzy condominiums, is al- 
ready* separate municipality - 
leaving the poor areas, like Lit- 
tle Hai^ Liberty City and Over- 
town, to deteriorate: into- 
crime-ridden Third World-style 
slums with no means of support. 



Great protester 
of Singapore 
refuses to quit 

Thirty years after first being arrested, 
the island state’s most durable critic 
is not giving in, writes Stephen Vines 


All white on the night: A Ukraine model- wears a creation by the Kiev 
designer Rusha Polyakova during a show for a one-week alternative 
fashion festival in the city Photograph: Gleb GaranlstyReuters 


The Singaporean activist Chia Thye 
Foh, one of the world’s longest-serving 
political prisoners, has moved from jail 
to what he regards as purgatory. Re- 
leased in 1989 after almost 23 years in 
prison, having been neither charged new- 
tried, he became part of what looked 
like a macabre joke with subsequent 
confinement to Sentosa Island, a 
Disney-style tourist centre. 

Four years ago he was allowed to 
leave and live on the mainland with his 
elderly parents. Now, some 30 years af- 
ter being arrested under the British- 
devised Internal Security Act, the re- 
strictions on Mr Chin's movements keep 
flowing. 

At the end of last month he was is- 
sued with a new restrictions order, lift- 
ing some restrictions but retaining all 
curbs on participation in political or 
community activities. 

A painfully thin, soft spoken 35-year- 
okl with bad eyesight. Chia Thyc" Poh 
does not give the impression of being 
a serious threat to national security. 
Asked whether it is true that he is one 
of the longest-serving political prison- 
ers, he says, T was only in jail for 23 
years". There is not a hint of irony in 
the use of the word “only’'. 

Although tiny, Singapore seems to 
breed some very tough characters. The 
politics of the island state have been 
dominated by the tough and unflinch- 
ing Lee Kwan Yew. who devised a sys- 
tem of iron rule with little space for 
opposition. 

xet the opposition has not been 
snuffed out because there are some 
equally tough people on the other side 
of the fence. None more so than Mr 
Chia. 

. He could, at the stroke of a pen, end 
his restrictions, indeed he could have 
secured early release from jail or have 
accepted an offer to be granted asylum 
in Canada, but Mr Chia is made of 
sterner stuff. The government wants 
him to renounce the banned Commu- 
nist Party’s use of force and terrorism. 
He Insists that as he has never been a 
party member and never advocated ter- 
rorism, he cannot renounce beliefs he 
has not held. “I wouldn’t be able to 
live in peace. I cannot go against my 
conscience,’’ he says. 

It took the Singaporean govern- 
ment IS years to give a reason for Mr 


Chin's detention. When it did, in 1 983, 
it bluntly stated that Mr Chia had been 
instructed by the Communist Party to 
infiltrate the Borisan Susialis Party to 
ferment illegal demonstrations and 
strikes to destabilise the government. 

Mr Chia gives a different version of 
events, saying that far from joining the 
Communist Party, he joined the legal 
Barisan Sosialis. "became a member of 
parliament and resigned after the rul- 
ing People's Action Parly decided to 
pull out of the federation with Malaysia. 

His captors used to taunt him by tak- 
ing him out on car drives to show how 
the country was developing while he 
remained incarcerated. Just sign this lit- 
tle piece of paper, they said, and you 
can be part of these exciting new de- 
velopments. But Mr Chin remained 
unmoved. 

His situation was, in many ways, a 
stand-off. He refused to sign the paper 
and the government said he could 
therefore expect to rot in jail for ever. 
They might have realised that he would 
be a tough nut to crack. Solitary con- 
finement in a darkened room, con- 
finement in an oven-like cell, two 
hunger strikes and a bout of forced 
feeding did nothing to shake him. 

Mr Chia now inhabits a Knfka-esquc 
world. When living in Sentosa he was 
forced to live in a one-room former 
guard house and told he had to pay rent 
for it. As he had no money he was of- 
fered a job as an assistant curator, but 
discovered that this was a civil service 
post, meaning he would need to obtain 
the permission of his boss before 
speaking to the media. 

So he declined and worked as a free- 
lance translator. Now that he is of an 
age when jobs arc hard to come by. he 
is free to find a job with an employer 
of his choice. Similarly, now that he has 
practically no money, he is free to move 
out of his parents house and live where 
he likes. 

His internal security minders urge 
him to get out and about more and see 
the many changes which have occurred 
in Singapore, but he asks them, “How 
do you expect a person without free- 
dom to have a mood for sightseeing?" 

Instead Mr Chia spends most of his 
time in the anonymous Ang Mo Kio 
public housing estate, confident that he 
will eventually be vindicated. 
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David Orr 

Nairobi 


Rebels in eastern Zaire are advanc- 
ing rapidly intoibe hean of the cen- 
tral African rainforest Already they 
hold a 550-mile long front parallel 
to the Rwandan border. Bunia, the 
last government-held town in the 

east, was reported to be surrounded 

yesterday. Zaire’s Information Min- 
ister, Boguo Makeli, speaking in the 
capital Kinshasa, said fighting in 
Bunia had left 10 dead. Rebels also 
claim to have surrounded Kis angani 
the largest town in eastern Zaire. 

Having routed the Zairean army 
(FAZ) last month and established a. 
swathe of liberated territory in the 
east, they intend to overthrow the 


^““n-Pttadent Mobutu Sese Seto, 
w ™ rema ins in the south of France 
. re ^j®ringfroni a cancer operation, 
what might a couple of months 
dismissed as a localised 
reipdefence campaign has grown 
movement with strong national 
aspretians. As evidence of their se- 
n °usne8s > the rebels have named the 
®rea under their control Democrat- 
“vrCongo. The Zaire river - 
wigch they have yet to reach - has 
reacted to its earlier name, Gongp. 

^Ibe word Zaire means nothing in 
8ny Of Our language ” said a rebel 
spokesman. “This is the Conga, this 
u 3 *® should be the Democratic Con- 
go. Soon we will liberate all of Zaire, 
and again we will be the Congo." 
Zairean soldiers, unpaid for 


months and short of food, are re- 
treating further into the interior. Mis- 
sionaries leaving the region report 
widespread looting and raping by the 
demoralised FAZ. ' 

According to the rebel inilitaiy 
commander, Andre Ngunda 
Kissasse, who was speaking in the 
eastern border town of Goma at the 
weekend more than 300 Zairean 
government troops have defected to 

the rebel side. 

Though they speak a number of 
different l a n gua g e s, the rebels have 
proved a cohesive fighting force. 
From an initial core of ethnic Zaire- 
an Tutsis, called Banyamulenge, they 
have formed a broad-based move- 
ment comprising guerrilla groups 
with roots in post-ind epen deuce 



nationalism, and disaffected tribes. 
Calling themselves the Congolese 
Liberation Army (CLA), they 
have at their head a former Marxist 
freedom-fighter, Laurent Kabila. - 


The Tutsi-controlled government 
of neighbouring Rwanda s widely be- 
lieved to provide the insurgency’s 
support, and motivation. The most 
compelling circumstantial evidence 
lies m the significant number of 
English-speakers among the rebels; 
Bujjish is the lingua franca of the new 
order in Rwanda but not widely used 
in Francophone Zaire. Nevertheless, 
both the Rwandan government and 
the CXA continue to deny any lmks. 

Also accused by Zaire of backing 

the rebels are the Tota-dominatea 
ift g i ipes in Burundi and Uganda, 
whose army recently launched in- 
cursions into Zaire. The Zairean 
government charges Rwanda, Bu- 
rundi and Uganda with attempting to 
establish a ‘Hfrtsi empire” id central 


Africa. Mr Kabila, however, insists 
bis movement is independent or 

^The rebels have captured large 
stocksof EAZweaponsto add to the 

arms they bought from unpaid Zaire- 
an troops before launching their 
insurgency in September. 

The rebels have appointed civil- 
ians to administrative posts in parts 
of the territory they hold and in the 
main eastern towns of Goma, Uvi- 
ra and Bukavu, life is returning to 
no rmal, with businesses and markets 
open. 

Mr Kabila says he intends to 

fonn a new government but has ruled 

out talks with ailing President Mobu- 
tu whom he views as a crook and a 

lyrstnf MrKhhilfl^wfaofiavooisafree- 


he wants 

as » 
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ifetanyahu 
aide attacks 
‘anti-Zionist’ 
columnist 

Remark reveals Prime Minister's 
camp sees enemies everywhere, 
writes Patrick Cockburn 


Jerusalem — Any doubts that 
the inner circle of Benjamin Ne- 
tanyahu sees criticism of the 
Prime Minister as hostility to Is- 
rael itself, have been put to rest 
by the labelling of a leading 
American columnist by a senior 
aide as “anti-Zionist. “ 

The row started when David 
Bar-Hlan, head of political plan- 
ning and public relations in 
the Prime Minister’s office, was 
asked by a Jewish newspaper in 
the United States about an in- 
vitation to Ibm Friedman, for- 
eign policy columnist on the 
New York Times, to address the 
Jewish Anti-Defamation 
League in Los Angeles. Mr 
Friedman is a critic of the 
Netanyahu government. 

“Friedman’s whole history is 
that of an anti-Zionist," said Mr 
Bar-Clan, in words that he 
may have come to regret but 
not to withdraw. “Any organi- 
sation which purports to be 
Zionist would not give him a 
platform." 

Later, Mr Bar-Clan said his 
views were private and not 
those of the government, but his 
outburst confirmed suspicions 
that the men closest to Mr Ne- 
tanyahu, like Richard Nixon’s 
advisers, see themselves as 
surrounded by enemies. 

Not that Mr Bar- Rian's de- 
nunciation of the studiously 
moderate Mr Friedman caused 
much surprise in IsraeL A for- 
mer concert pianist of pro- 
nounced right-wing views, he 
moved to Israel after 30 years 
in the US. As editor of the 
Jerusalem Post , the English- 
language daily, he wrote a 
weekly column which un- 
masked enemies of Israel in 
publications across the world. 
He showed particular detesta- 
tion for the BBC 

A ■sign that Mr Netanyahu’s 
approach to the world is equal- 
ly ideological was his appoint- 
ment of Mr Bar- Ilian to be his 
spokesman and senior aide in 


the new government. A root- 
and-branch opponent of the 
Oslo accords it is difficult to see 
them implemented while he 
remains at the Prime Minister's 
elbow. 

Abraham Fbxman, the di- 
rector of the Anti-Defamation 
League, who is not used to be- 
ing accused of sympathy for 
anti-Zionists, refusing to with- 
draw the invitation to Mr 
Friedman, asked if, like Nixon, 
Mr Bar-Elan was ready to be “is- 
sue an enemy’s list". 

Mr Netanyahu may privately 
share his adviser's views, but he 
also made his name as a diplo- 
mat in the US in 1980s by cul- 
tivating American columnists. 
On Thursday, Mr Bar-Elan 
phoned Mr Friedman and said: 
"Half an hour ago, the Prune 
Minister returned from Europe. 
He asked me to inform you that 
he has no connection with the 

affair ." 

Mr Netanyahu offered Mr 
Friedman an interview. 

Refusing to be bought off so 
cheaply Mr Friedman asked 
for a public rather than a pri- 
vate disclaimer. Mr Bar-Ill an 
sent one, saying the views ex- 
pressed were his own, but with- 
out apologising. 

AD this has attracted derision 
in the Israeli press. Nahum 
Bamea, columnist for the dai- 
ly Yediot Aohanmot , revealed 
that on the aircraft taking Mr 
Netanyahu to Washington a 
few months ago the passports 
of government officials and ac- 
companying journalists got 
mixed up. 

“At the bottom of the stack 
there was an American pass- 
port," says Mr Bamea. “When 
members of the Prime Minis- 
ter's office discovered to whom 
it belonged, they quickly hid it. 
This was the passport of the 
Head of Political Planning and 
Public Relations, the well- 
known patron of Zionism, 
David Bar- Ilian. ” 



Bird of peace: A glri feeding doves at Ifesukuni shrine in Tokyo at the weekend, the 55th anniversary of Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor 


Optimism rises from rat-infested rubble 


Grozny —For a long time, I felt 
I knew the definition of opti- 
mism. It was, I thought, a man 
in Vorkuta, an unutterably bleak 
Russian coal-mining dty north 
of the Arctic Circle which used 
to be a Stalinist labour camp. 

Although it was early sum- 


dence and fluency of a Mayfair 
estateageuL 

“There is water, electricity, 
and gas," she continues. No 
mention is made of the fact that 
the water supply is polluted by 
the city's damaged sewage sys- 
tem, or that the electricity sup- 


CHECHNYA DAYS 


mer, temperatures were stuck . ply regularly breaks down, or 
below zero and there was as 
much chance of seeinga tourist 
as of spotting a cactus. This man 
made his living by persuading 
passers-by to pay him for the 
privilege of being photographed 
next to a moth-eaten, stuffed 
reindeer. 

Now, several thousand miles 
to the south, he has a challenger. 

She is sitting before a pair of 
dark-blue curtains in a television 
studio that looks like one of 
those kiosks you go to to get a 
new set of passport photos. 

One almost expects her to gig- 
gle, so strange is her proposi- 
tion. “Apartments for sale," she 
says, before reeling off a list of 
addresses with all the confi- 


sarei 

with so many bullet boles that 
people set light to the leaks to 
stop them from exploding. 

Nor does she have anything 
to say about the neighbourhood, 
which is likely to comprise an 
assortment of rat-infested piles 
of nibble, interrupted by 
tall, burnt-out. Communist-era 
apartment blocks. After 21 
months of war, the residents of 
Grozny, capital city of Chech- 
nya, can no longer see the 
chaos which surrounds them. 

We are watching Marso tele- 
vision, one of several makeshift 
Chechen-run television chan- 
nels which broadcast inter- 
mittently on the Caucasus 


republic's airwaves in the 
aftermath of its war with 
Moscow. Even the most patri- 
otic Chechen would probably 
concede that this would not, un- 
der normal circumstances, be 
anyone's first choice of enter- 
tainment. But there’s nothing 
much else to do once the sun 
has set over this ruined dty. 

Although Grozny now has 
dozens of new cafes, they dose 
at night There are no bars; 
alcohol has been banned by the 
Islamic republic’s separatist- 
dominatea government 

The city-centre is busy enough 
by day - teeming with new 
Japanese and American cars 


ers (one bearing the 
Drive Carefully. Fhmie President 
Inside). There are even traffic 
cop& We were fined $5, for an 
illegal left turn, regardless of the 


fact that 200 yards away we saw 
a cm driving down the pavement. 
But the nights are -eerily still 

So, television it is. After a 
while, the property commercials 
give way to a man in office 
clothes Tri pping to a popular 
song as he wanders through 
some woodlands. Then there is 
a Hollywood “hot-rod” film 
starring Charlie Sheen, great fun 
for anyone prepared to endure 
a movie dubbed from English 
into German, translated into 
Russian, and broadcast on the 
blurry airwaves. The merest 
hint of sex is censored. 

But the Chechens seem to ap- 
prove. “We hate Russian tele- 
vision. Wc can’t watch it in front 
of our families. It is too em- 
barrassing," explained our host 
Hassan, proprietor of a rickety 
bouse in central Grozny which 
has become a watering hole for 


foreign correspondents over 
the past two years. He rails 
against the “pornographic ad- 
vertisements" transmitted from 
Moscow”, in which - horror - 
actors are seen kisang. 

But the fledgling broadcasts 
are symptoms of an instinct to 
survive. Russian troops are still 
withdrawing from the republic 
after a war that has left tens of 
thousands dead. It is uncertain 
where the money will come to 


significant shorts 


Rawlings 
heads Ghana 
polling 

Ghana's populist president 
Jerry Rawlings and his main 
rival John Kufuor were neck 
and neck yesterday as 
provisional results trickled in 
from presidential and 
parliamentary elections. 

Rawlings, who twice seized 
power in the former British 
colony, had landslide wins in 
his home Volta region in the 
east. Kufuor enjoyed similar 
success in and around his 
stronghold of KumasL 
Reuter- Accra 


WATERPROOF 

WINDPROOF 

BREATHABLE 



HOUSE OF FRASER 


Mandela 
accuses France 
of veto threat 

The campaign to provide the 
next Secretary-General of the 
United Nations intensified 
yesterday with some African 
presidents jostling to promote 
their favoured candidates and 
Nelson Mandela accusing 
France of planning to veto 
South Africa’s choice. 

Ghana, Ivory Coast. Niger 
and Mauritania have formally 
nominated candidates. Mr 
Mandela told a Cape Town 
news conference that the 
French President, Jacques 
Chirac, had threatened to 
veto Tanzania's Salim Ahmed 
Salim, secretary-general of 
the Organisation of African 
Unity. Reuter -Abidjan 


Havel 

inqnmng 

V&clav Havel the Czech 
President, remained on a 
respirator yesterday following 
surgery last week. “There 
were moments when we did 
worry." a spokesman said. 
“But it seems that he's out of 
the worst of it" AP- Prague 


Gays demand 
memorial to 
Holocaust 

Berlin gays called at the 
weekend for their own 
memorial to mark the' Nazis' 
attempt to wipe out 
homosexuals, stirring a 
lengthy debate over the 
building of a monument to 
Holocaust victims in the dty. 

The contentious discussion 
of how, or whether, to 
commemorate each of the 
groups targeted in Hitler’s 
genodde has grown louder as 
each community attempts 
to raise awareness of its 
persecution. Reuter- Berlin 

Shoppers in 
a middle 

German shopowners found 
stores emptying early on the 
second Saturday of the 
Christmas season as 
consumer confusion over new 
shop hours knocked 10 per 
cent off turnover. Under new 
rules, they can stay open until 
6pm in the four Saturdays of 
Advent - later than the new 
dosing time of 4pm. 

Reuter- Cologne 


Hurt or injured? 

Have you had an accident in the last 3 years? 
Was someone else at fault? Find out free 
about claiming compensation. Call. 

R-phona 0800 444240 (day and nighty 


National Accident Helpli 
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Win Seven Seas GLA Supplements 

Seven Seas Evening Primrose 
Oil plus Starflower oil or 
Seven Seas Pure Starflower Oil 
are ideal to help counteract the 
symptoms of PMS, menopause, 
and skin problems, as well as 
for general good health and 
wellbeing, ft's the Gamma 
linolenic and (GLA) in these 
oils that gives such positive 
health benefits. Every woman 
needs to find the level of GLA 
that best suits her individual 
needs and this is Why Seven 
Seas, experts In vitamin 
supplementation, produce a £40 per pack, to give away. To 
comprehensive range of GLA enter; simply dial file number 
supplements. We've got 25 below, answer the two 
beautifully crafted compacts questions on line and leave 
plus two packs of Seven Seas your details. So call 


Seven 

Seas' 


INVEST 
IN A PIECE 
OF HISTORY 



THE ILLUSTRATED LONG 
WALK TO FREEDOM 
By Nebon Mandeb 
Deluxe Edtion 
Limited eo 425 copie* 

Exclusive from BOOKS* 

A special deluxe edition, bound 

ifl real dodl and quarter bexmd 
ki black goat skin leather from 
South Africa. Each booh coma in a 

Sflfc Brad present a t i on na 
The unique feature of this package 
b that each case contains an 
exdudve, spadafly commissiOMd 
photograph erf President Mandeb 
which is personaly signed by 
. the "President himself. 

PRICE £250.00 

Amdahl* from afl BOOKS dz 
branches. CaD 0171 39S 3422 

fer your nearest branch or «n 

pta* your order. 
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rebuild its shattered society. 
Yet, an entrepreneurial spirit 
is unfurling amid the mayhem. 

Four months after the end of 
the war, you can buy every nec- 
essity in Grozny, from soap 
powder to soap operas. And if 
you have the guts, you can buy 
a bouse - even though this might 
qualify you for the title of ihc 
world's most optimistic person. 

Phil Reeves 
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Why Honest John will not come clean 


o, the negotiation of a single cur- 
rency in Europe is to be likened 
to a boys' game. After his septem 
dies harribiles, John Major’s much- 
hyped television interview relied heav- 
ily on red cards, football pitches and 
poker, laddish metaphors from an 
embattled prime minister. A master of 
bathos, Mr Major yesterday called the 
decision on going forward with mooe- 
taiy union the most important peace- 
time decision; others might claim that 
honour for accession to the North 
Atlantic Treaty in 1949, but either way 
it seems that destiny is being 
approached in the spirit of a Las Vegas 
craps game. Our Number 10 card 
sharp says he is keeping his hand face 
down, to be revealed with a Sourish in 
that diy of sin, Amsterdam, in June 
next year. Ah, but won’t there have 
been a general election by then? Well, 
yes: the possibility is that we shall never 
know what the deuce his position is. 

It is important to see why that par- 
ticular poker analogy, chosen with 
some care, is so disreputable. The 
“overament’s formal position is not 
le problem. Mr Major’s public stand, 
expressed yesterday in a television per- 
formance that only a mediocre inter- 
viewer could make seem polished, is 
the correct one for any British leader 
to take. Now is the moment for empiri- 
cism, in the strict sense of waiting to see 
the gathering evidence, in the run-up 
to that intergovernmental meeting in 


Amsterdam next year, of the sustain- 
ability of the fiscal and financial com- 
mitments now being undertaken across 
Europe. No British government with 
any sense of recent economic history, 
or a feel for the decision-making 
processes within the European Union, 
could do anything but hold its horses. 

So Mr Major is right when he insists 
on keeping his options open - if that 
is what he is really doing. His poker 
analogy, however, reveals in a not-so- 
Freudian way that he' is in fact con- 
cealing his true position, not so much 
from his Continental counterparts as 
from the British public. All he tells 
them is that he rejects virtually every- 
thing about the European project that 
suggests further integration. No com- 
mon policies for immigration or border 
control, no moves towards a common 
foreign policy, and certainly no com- 
mon social policies. As for the exten- 
sion of qualified majority voting, or 
extra powers to strengthen democracy 
through the European Parliament - no 
way. It would be logical, you might 
think, if we added common money to 
that list, since comma □ money is a good 
deal more significant than, say, moves 
towards common policies on employ- 
ment Common money, after all, could 
have a huge effect on jobs. 

But no; on common money, the cards 
are face down. Mr Major appears to 
have a view, but can’t tell us what it is. 
He has to keep everyone guessing. If he 
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is keeping us all guessing because he is 
waiting before be makes a judgement 
(as Kenneth Clarke is doing), then that 
would be fine. He says the Government 
wants to stop European partners com- 
mitting the folly of linking their cur- 
rencies while their economics and fiscal 
circumstances are out of sync. But 
Britain’s participation in the first wave 
of monetary union is not a precondition 
of offering that sage advice. No: the real 
reason Mr Major won’t show his hand 
is that if he told the truth about what he 
really thinks - that there is no way the 
UK would enter the first wave of mon- 
etary union while he leads the Govern- 


ment - then his party would fall apart. 

The public can see the evidence all 
around them. And it won’t do for Mr 
Major to dismiss that evidence as West- 
minster froth. The division of view 
within the Conservative Party is not a 
media fantasy embroidered by a hand- 
ful of obstreperous backbenchers. It is 
a fundamental party divirion over a 
fundamental issue, no different in 
potency to the tariff reform argument 
that split the party from top to bottom 
in the first two decades of this century. 

It is for that reason that the Major 
cards remain unshown. His objective is 
short-term and selfish. The game is not 


rebuilding Europe, if is keeping the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and his 

supporters sweet, and boldmg the Euro- 

sceptic majority in his party at bay. ^ 

B uilding Europe is not at all like 
poker. And it is a game that cannot be 
played in fuggy backrooms. It has to be 
played out in public. The sour after- 
math to the Maastricht treaty showed 
how dangerous it is to build European 
union on the back of public ignorance 
and discontent. This great work must, 
above all, be a visible effort of demo- 
cratic leaders. That does not prevent 
some leaders saying: no, movement in 
this direction is too far and too fast. 

Jt was intriguing yesterday to hear 
hovering somewhere in Mr Major's 
mind that old quote by Nye Sevan 
about not going naked into the con- 
ference chamber. But Bevan, justifying 
his conversion to nuclear deterrence, 
meant above all that international 
negotiation in the national interest 
should be carried forward on the basis 
of public confidence and assent - and 
knowledge of what the government 
might offer to give or take. All the 
Prime Minister says by contrast is, 
“trust me, I’m honest John.” He isn't. 
And there are too many in his party 
who too obviously don’t trust him. And 
the electoral significance of that is that 
voters will withhold their trust, too. 

Mr Major has no way out. If he 
bravely told the truth, that he 'MU not 
lead his party or the country into mon- 


etary union, his Government would split 
on die eve of an election. It will prob- 
ably happen anyway - but he still can't 
tell ihe troth. because if he gives an inch, 
he gives a mile to the Euro-sceptics, and 
he doesn't want to go all the way to 
withdrawal from Europe. That is what 
this is all about: does the Conservative 
Party want to be in Europe, or not? It 
is an issue that the party will be able to 
resolve only when out of power. Mr 
Major made it plain yesterday that it 
cannot be decided while he is in power. 

My countryside, 
right or wrong 

S oon we'll need a new phrase - 
some thing like “doing a Dimbleby". 
First Bel Mooney (Mrs Dimbleby) 
comes our last week as a holier-than- 
thou censor of cinema films. Today 
Jonathan, as president of the Council for 
the Protection of Rural England, 
launches a campaign against clutter in 
the countryside. By "this he means things 
like road signs, phone boxes and other 
“unnecessary paraphernalia". Wall, it is 
understandable that people who live in 
the coumiy should want to preserve 
their property values, but it is a matter 
of some concern that upstanding liberal 
folk like the Dimblcbys should turn 
reactionary in their maturer years. 
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UK forgetting 
noble vision 
behind Europe 

Sin Britain must not be allowed 
to destroy the European Union 
t^How come they got it so wrong 
ate r Europe?”, 4 December). 

The whole purpose of the Coal 
and Steel Community, the 
Common Market, the 
Community and the Union was to 
try to prevent 1914 and 1939 
happening again. If Britain 
persists in her efforts to convert 
the Union into a purely 
commercial organisation, then 
she must quietly be told to go. 

The Netherlands and Spam, 
whose empires disappeared as 
Britain's has done, nave-been 
resurrected as part of a greater 
European whole, but Britain’s 
future will become that of a small 
offshore island. America does not 
want Britain as the 51st state. 

But if this happens, I hope, 
speaking as a Scotsman, than an 
independent Scotland will become 
again the European nation it was 
before 1603 and 1707. 

Dr JOHN SLEIGH 
Monmouth, Wales 

^Si r. Why can we never look 

^beyond our noses? In the Fifties 
we wrote off the nascent 
European Community when we 
' could have led it. Instead we 
jeered at it, did our best to 
undermine it and ultimately 
climbed aboard at the wrong time 
and on the wrong terms. 

Fifty years from now, the euro, 
underpinned by the might of the 
German economy, will be as firmly 
in place as the European Union is 
today. Tb that win be added the 
dollar and the currency of what 
could well be the world’s most 
powerful economy, China. 

Will that not leave the paltry 
pound sterling, with its dismal 
track record for the past 50 years, 
bobbing helplessly in the waves 
made by the super-currencies? 

Of course there will be 
difficulties in the euro, but as 
Cardinal Newman said: “Tfen 
thousand difficulties do not make 
a doubL" 

PETER PRIOR 
Weybridge, Surrey 


M 



Sin Andrew Man- went straight to 
the core of the European debate 
(“Ws’re having the wrong 
arguments", 4 December)* Time is 
running out. Nationalism, that 
prehistoric monster, is gathering 
followers in Austria and France, 
and the “skinhead nationalists", as 
someone called the more rabid 
Euro-sceptics within the 

Government may be tarred with 
die same brush. Of course we all 
have some nagging misgivings 
about our future, even the more 
federalist among us: but there is 
no alternative. 

JEAN-BERNARD BRISSET 
Courson, France 

Pension rights 
and wrongs 

Sin The National Insurance system 
is not a relic of the sentimental left 

(“Why I should give back my 

widow’s pension , 4 December). It 
is a critically important part of the 
new democracy set up after the 
Second World Whr, and founded 
on the work and thoughts of 
politicians of the right, left and 

centre in a working groun 

appointed by Winston S Churchill 
(Conservative). 

When a voter is forced by law to 
pay a compulsory NJ premium in 



proportion to his/her earnings, 
social and financial justice requires 
that their state pension return be 
also related to earnings. Not to do 
so amounts to legalised fraud. A 
private insurance body would find 
its directors liable to prison for 
theft 

If Margaret Thatcher, Harriet 
Harman and Folly Tbynbee want 
state pensions to continue to be 
divorced from earnings, they must 
require that compulsory state 
premiums be a fixed amount 
indexed to prices. We voters are in 
revolt especially those of us who 
started work in 1948 and have 
become desperate after nearly two 
decades of financial abuse. 

OWEN EVANS 
Bromyard, Herefordshire 

Sir: PoDy Tbynbee suggests (“Why 
1 should give back my widow’s 
pension", 4 December) that there 
is no need for the well-off to draw 
universal benefits - sickness, 
unemployment, child benefit or 
pensions. 

That means that those benefits 
would all have to be means-tested. 
Who would welcome that? When 
there is such a large disparity 
between the incomes or the rich 
and the poor, a better way of 
giving the Government more 
money would be to tax the rich 
more, by making income tax more 
steeply graduated, as it was years 
ago. In addition, inheritance tax 
should be graduated, as capital 
transfer tax used to be. 

I am not suggesting that we 
should go back to the particular 
rates of tax in force when the 
Conservatives came to power in 
1979. Tb aim at a half-way position 
might be better. 

JOHNWYMER 
Bridport, Dorset 


History backs 
women riders 

Sir: Steve Boggan’s report 
(“Riding roughshod over 
tradition", 7 December) on 
Hawick's Common Riding notes 
that women were allowed to ride 
until 1932. 

If the Common-Riding 
Cbmmittee of Hawick think that 
they are preserving an all-male 
tradition, history tells us otherwise. 
Women were visible in these 
ceremonial ridings from earlier 
times. Women who were 
landowners in their own right or 
the widows of propertied men 
could participate in the annual 
marking of the town, village or 
parish boundaries. 

Jt did not matter whether this 
was a town in the Scottish Borders 
or aparish in the City of London - 
boundaries had to be protected 
against interlopers. 

hi 1602 the “riding of the 
common ty of Innerwick" in East 
Lothian was led by no less a person 
than Dame Christian Douglas 
(Lady Home). 

Dr MAUREENM MERLE 
Senior Lecturer m History, 

University of Sunderland 

Sin Daniel Rosenthal is incorrect 
in describing Professor Lesley 
Reynas the first woman in 
England to hold a Chair in 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology 
(“Birth of a prof", 4 December). 

Ibis honour was held by Dame 
Anne L Mcllrqy, who was 
appointed to the Chair of 


Obstetrics and Gynaecology at 
London University (tenable at the 
Royal Free Hospital) in 1921. 

Some years later, in 1943, Dame 
Hilda Lloyd was appointed to the 
similar Chair at the University of 
Birmingham, an appointment she 
held for 11 years. She also became 
the first, ana so far the only, woman 
to be made President of the Royal 
College of Obstetricians and 
Gynaecologists. 

Miss GM EVANS 
Winchester 


Labour MPs owe 
duty of discipline 

Sir It is entirely sensible that . 
Labour MPs should be expected to 
display the qualities of solidarity 
ana co-operation that the Labour 
movement was founded on 
(‘Discipline code for Labour 
MPs", 5 December). 

Labour MBs are not freelance 
operators, in the House because of 
their individual brilliance and flair. 
They are there because of the hard 
work of party workers who do not 
seek the glories of elected office 
and have had the responsibility of 
“not bringing the party into 
disrepute" for years. 

Is Ken Livingstone realty 
_ that he should be 
to bring Labour into 
disrepute? 

PAUL RICHARDS 
London W6 

The writer is Labour’s prospective 
partiamentary candidate for 
BUlericay 


US flying rights 
an internal issue 

Sin A Virgin Atlantic 
advertisement in your 4 December 
edition asserts that the right to fly 
into Britain and pick up passengers 
then fly on to Europe, is the same 
as flying to New York and picking 
up passengers then flying on to 
Miami. They are two different 
issues. The second one is called 
cabotage and is fought against in 
the UK as much as in the United 
States 

Next, Virgin Atlantic would like 
us to believe that the US is a 
protectionist government. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 
The US is very liberal to British 
carriers investing in US airlines, 
compared to most ocher countries. 

Finally, Virgin would like the 
flying public to believe that Virgin 
Atlantic is protecting them from a 
merger that is somehow anti- 
competitive, when they practise the 
same thing with other US airlines. I 
think that Mr Branson should just 
stick to the facts. 

MATT PAXTON 

Vashon, Washington Slate, USA 


Licence fee future 

Sin Your report “Licence fee ‘on 
the way out* * (6 December) 

reflected a mrRnndg rg tanding Of the 

replies given to the National 
Heritage Select Committee by the 
BBC Chairman, Sir Christopher 
Bland. It suggested that Sir 
Christopher accepted the prospect 
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(hat the licence fee might no longer 
exist “in as little as five years' time". 

The Government has 
guaranteed the licence fee for that 
long. No one can speak with 
absolute certainty beyond that, but 
Sir Christopher made it dear that 
the licence-fee system of funding 
the BBC had worked for more than 
7 5 years and he believed there was 
broad support for it. He went on to 
say that he had no doubt that if the 
country and Parliament wanted a 
licence-fee-funded BBC, even in 20 
years’ time, we would have it. 

It is up to the BBC to make the 
case for the licence fee through the 
quality of its programmes and the 
range of its services, and we will 
continue to do so. It would be a sad 
day when Britain gave up the 
benefit of the services available to 
all through the universal licence 
fee. 

COUNBROWNE 

Director of Corporate Affairs, BBC 

London Wl 


Welsh lording it 

Sin The lineage of Viscount 
Cranborne, Leader of the House of 
Lords (“A Lordly plot to save their 
place", 4 December), began with 
his Welsh ancestor when Henry 
Thdor established himself in 1485 - 
ap Seigylli, the Welsh-speaking 
Lord Burghley, 

Let us hope that another 
Welshman, Lord Richard, leader of 
the Labour Peers, will bring to a 
close this anachronism of 
hereditary peers and that the last of 
the ap Seisyllts to vote in the Lords 
will have the grace “to accept 
political defeat cordially" - long 
overdue in this “classless" society. 
DAVID TREPOR DAVIES 
Kenilworth, Warwickshire 


Farm antibiotics 
the real danger 

Sir. John Gummer hopes to 
promote banning the import of 
genetically altered maize 
(“Ministers face maize breakout". 

4 December). One gathers that the 
maize in question has been made to 
have greater resistance to the ills 
that afflict it while growing- 1 think 
it is safe to say that maize and farm 
animals, or humans, have very few 
diseases in common: on the 
surface, the likelihood that the 
resistant qualities of the altered 
maize would encourage resistance 
in the gut flora of farm animals or 
humans seems slim. 

If Mr Gummer we re really 
concerned about the possibility of 
farming practices generating 
resistant bacteria, be might 
consider the present use of 
antibiotics in dairy and stock herds. 
Dairy cows are given sufficient 
antibiotics that their residue 
prevents milk from souring: typical 
pasteurised British cow's milk will 
kill an introduced yoghurt culture, 
unless the milk has been first 
heated nearly to boiling to destroy 
tbe antibiotics it contains. 

The likelihood of this practice 
encouraging the development of 
antibiotic-resistant bacteria which 
pose a danger to human health is 
not remote. The antibiotics 
employed - tetracycline, for 
example -are in common use in 
human medicine, and cattle and 
humans have considerable 
intestinal flora in common, E coli 
being a prominent example. 

C COLEMAN 
London WC1 

Sir. In your leading article on food 
scares (4 December), you say that 
genetic engineering of food 
“should be no more controversial 
than any other form of scientific 
search". 

Genetic engineering does not 
have the precision which its name 
implies. It is not possible to predict 
the full biochemical consequences 
of the interactions of a gene from a 
completely unrelated organism 
within its new plant host. 

Scientists in the biotech industry 
appear to be ignoring fundamental 
principles of molecular genetics 
and the limitations of the 
technology as they uy to meet 
technical and commercial 
objectives. In a like frame of mind 
the Government is assuming safety 
unless (or until) there is evidence 
to the contrary, instead of taking 
the view that something is 
potentially dangerous unless 
proved to be safe. 

Current voluntary guidelines 
only require testing for known 
toxins, ignoring the possibility of 
the creation of new unexpected 
substances At the very least, 
consumers should be entitled to 
make an informed judgement and 
to exercise choice. This necessitates 
full disclosure labelling. 

PH WHILE 

Huntingdon, Cambridgeshire 


Kilt-free zone 

Sin In the dialogue about the 
history of the kill (Letters, 4 
December) none of your 
correspondents has had anything to 
say about the custom of those 
Highlanders too poor to afford a 
targe removing their philmwhrs 
entirety to wrap round their non- 
sword arm as a substitute, and 
charging down upon the Redcoats, 
or any other enemy, stark naked. 
Perhaps this was one of the earliest 
examples of the employment of 
shock troops. 

PMLARG 
Bampion, Devon 


-J 
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learnt how 


to think 


straight 


A method of 
teaching 


science to 
11- and 12- 
year-olds is 
achieving 
remarkable 
exam results. 
Paul Vallely 
went back to 
the school 
laboratory to 
see if he could 
finally learn 
todesigna 
foolproof 
scientific 
experiment 


L ast week I went 
back to school, lb 
learn to think , I was 
put in a class of 11 - 
year-olds with a 
beaker full of tubes vaiving in 
width, length and material and 
told to work out what affected 
the pitch of the note 1 could 
make by blowing across the top 
of each tube. 

“Now I want you to do four 
tests," said the teacher, Lisa 
Marsh, at Woolston School in 
Southampton. "But Fm not 
going to teD you which four pairs 
of tubes to test. You decide.'’ 


years at secondary school, 
achieved a dramatic improve- 
ment in GCSE performance. In 

HASP trhnnlc 1(1 rv»T-fv»nt mnrB 


The first thing, of course, was 
my 30 


forme and my 30 peers in Year 
Seven to see who could make 
the most piercing whistle from 
the array of short and long, 
wide and narrow, plastic and 
glass tubes before us. Next we 
developed elaborate rituals for 
dipping the tubes into the dis- 
infectant provided to avoid 
transmitting germs. Then there 
was the discovery that if you 
blew really hard, you could 
make yourself dizzy. 

That accomplished, most of 
those on my table seemed 
uncertain of the next move. No 
sign of Aim, Method and Con- 
clusion here. So, reverting to a 
well-tried schoolboy technique, 
I peered across to see wfaal they 
were doing at the next table. 

It was the start of a CASE 
lesson. Cognitive Acceleration 
through Science Education was 
the jargon behind the acronym. 
Using it in a pQot programme, 
4,500 pupils at 17 comprehen- 
sives, who were given 30 such 
lessons during their first two 


CASE schools 20 per cent more 
pupils got Grade C or above in 
GCSE Science compared to 
their peers in non-CASE 
schools. Interestingly the 
scheme, which teaches pupils to 
think rather than merely to 
learn, saw improvements in 
maths and in English, too. 
Almost all pupils were thought 
to have improved their indi- 
vidual performance. 

Miss Marsh had written a 
few pointers cm the blackboard, 
drawn from questioning the 
class on the previous CASE les- 
son. Variables, it said. Input - 
the things we can alter. Out- 
come - the changes that are 
produced Input width, length 
and material. Outcome: is die 
note higher or lower? 

On the next table David had 
begun. He romped through his 
four tests and concluded that 
pitch was affected by width. He 
rushed up to the teacher with 
his completed worksheet At 
the next table Joanne was hav- 
ing diffioilty working out which 
tubes to choose. “Explain to 
Joanne how you did it David," 
the teacher suggested. His 
explanation only made his 
classmate more confused 

“Do you understand now?" 

“I think so,” she lied 

The teacher brought the dass 
to order. David was asked to 
explain his answer to the whole 
class. “Brilliant method David 
but it’s the wrong answer (width 
may affect volume, but not 
pitch). So let’s look at it another 


SEND A BABY BOX ^ 
TO BOSNIA THIS 
CHRISTMAS A f 
FOR ONLY £30 M # 
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for an impoverished mother in Bosnia trying to keep 
her child safe from infection, these basic essentials inside 
one of our baby boxes would mean the world. 

It would also mean that someone cares - somewhere 
somebody is thinking of her. and her efforts to protect her child, 
Childrens 

essential items directly into the hands of 33.000 
mothers in Bosnia - many of whom will be Jiving in 
war-damaged housing and in very basic 
conditions this winter. 

Please, it you possibly can, send a 
baby hn\ to Bosnia this Christmas - 
and help a mother keep her 
baby safe. 

Just call us on 

WHJ 610 or complete the 
coupon hdow. Fed free to 
sonJ a message of support to a 
Bosnian mother - well put it 
in your baby box for you. 




What's inside? 



18 nappies 

(100 “’a cotton-muslin' 

200 nappy liners 
6 safety pins 
1 baby grow 

3 pairs plastic baby pants 
100 baby wipes in a tub 
zinc and castor oil 
3 mild baby soaps 
5QCml baby shampoo 
. 250-300ml baby lotion 
< sponge and small towel 

• 40Gg block washing soap 

• leading bowl and 2 spoons 

• teething ring 

• breastfeeding leaflet 

All enclosed in a re-usable 
waterprool box. 
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With love from a friend... 
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way. How can we go about 
doing this? We have three vari- 
ables? Is there a rule we can 
work out for three variables?" 

“You keep two Lhe same and 
just change one," said Ruth at 
the back. 

“Why?" 

“Because you can’t tell which 
one you're testing if you change 
two or more." 

We were all sent back to have 
another try. 

“Cognitive mechanisms de- 
velop with age. It’s not just a 
matter of becoming faster or 
more full of knowledge; at dif- 
ferent times, we think differ- 
ently," says Dr Philip Adey, 
director for the Advancement of 
Thinking at King's College, 
London, who is one of tiie team 
behind the CASE project. After 
20 years studjying the learning 
techniques of British school- 
children, he concluded that by 
the age of 16 only 30 per cent 
bad left behind concrete think- 
ing and begun to think 
abstractly. The supposition was 
that most of them progressed no 
further in adulthood. “The ques- 
tion was: were they genetically 
incapable of anything better? Or 
had they a potential which was 
undeveloped because their cog- 
nitive development had been 
insufficiently stimulated?" 

Dr Adey is a disciple of the 
Swiss psychologist Jean Piaget 
and the Russian educationalist 


cessful st andards-raising 

approach, “Barmy Theories". 

From Vygotsky he takes the 
notion that children have a 
spectrum of half-formed or 
potential strategies which may 
be turned into complete think- 
ing skills by co-operating with 
others. From Piaget he devel- 
ops an analysis of what are the 
most effective times to inter- 
vene in this learning process. 


P iaget concluded that 
there are five stages 
of human learning. 
In the “sensory 1 ' 
stage, babies learn 
how to modify their reflexes. In 
the “pre-operaoonaT, the child 
up to the age of seven develops 
mental imagery, including one- 
dimensional perceptions such 
as size and colour. In the “con- 
crete operational” phase (age 
seven to 12 ), the beginnings of 
logic appear, along with 
classification of ideas, an under- 
standing of time and number 


and, later, a notion of multiple 
ucfachil- 


Lev Vygotsky. Aware that such 
othesismgis 


hypothesising is regarded with 
disdain! 


by most lory education 
ministers, Adey heads one sec- 
tion of his report on his suc- 


elassifications from which < 
dren build concepts from which 
they can learn to predict the 
world Then, in the final “for- 
mal" stage - which occurs 
pretty much as they transfer 
from junior to senior school - 
children develop the ability to 
reason about the hypothetical 
world outside their direct range 
of experiences; they under- 
stand abstract concepts and 
their search for solutions 
becomes systematic. 

It is on the borderlines 
between these phases. Dr Adey 


believes, that the greatest 
opportunities for accelerated 
development lie. 

Back with Year Seven at 
Woolstone School, the bell is 
about to ring for break and 
Joseph is still perplexed. He 
keeps taking tubes up to Miss 
Marsh and asking, “WiD. these 
do to test for length?" • 

He holds OUt Stall, thin -glass 
one and a short, fat plastic 
one. Joseph is ahoy after my 
own heart My science master 
once described an experiment 
as foolproof until I managed to 

rcjoinedtliatft was onlyfool- 
proof, not “bloody fooP-prooL 

Miss Marsh does not try to 
explain. “No, get two others," 
she keeps saying. Finally he 
produces two the same length, 
and of the same width but of 
different materials. 

“What’s that a test for?" she 
asks. 

“Length." 

“Are they different lengths?" 

"No, the same." 

“If they made different 
notes, would it be because of 
the length?" 

“No." 

“Because of the width?” 

“No." 

“So because of whar?" 

“Because of the material." ' 

“So what is that a test for?" 

"The material." 

“Good, dow go and find two 
that will test length." 

“Children must construct 
their own knowledge,” argues 
Dr Adey. “We can provide bits 
of information and experiences. 


but in the end, if it is to register, 
they have to do it themselves." 

The bell goes. Joanne drops 
her test tubes on the floor and 
theysmash. But Joseph is still at 
it. This time he produces two 
which are the same in every 
respect bat for width. Miss 
Marsh, despite being clearly 
drained by the demanding 
CASEload of the last 60 min- 
utes, remains behind, eating 
into her precious 15-minute cof- 
fee break Tfen minutes later he 
has got it right. A slow smile of 
understanding and achievement 
steals across the boy’s face. He 
leaves the classroom beaming. 

Dr Adey’s notion is that even 
if comprehension hadn’t 
dawned, the experience would 
have been good for Joseph. 
“The lessons involve a lot of 
talking and they can be incon- 
clusive and end with the kids 
going out slightly muddled," he 
admits, “which is why we'd 


never recommend giving over 
ricuhu 


the whole of the curriculum to 
this. It’s just one lesson every 
two weeks. But the cognitive 
conflict when a pupil encoun- 
i which a 


ters a problem which cannot be 
solved by using their existing 
ways of thinking, is what pro- 
duces the results." The other 
key tool is metacognition - get- 
ting them to think about their 
only thin Icing, to deconstruct 
how they arrived at a conclu- 
sion. In CASE that process is 
more important than the con- 
clusion itself. 

Joseph certainly had a bra in- 
fill of conflict that morning. 
“Teaching like this is exhaust- 


” savs Lisa Marsh. “Utti at 
the end of the day it is workmS- 

We can see it. Even if Joseph 

had left without getting U right, 
he’d have taken on board some 
of the paxxs& which wouM ht 

mod for him-" . „ ... 

“ In the classes that follow, thc 
sarae conflict and 
cognition processes are put ti 
vwSfc Oil Will get thicker when 

it is heated, the dass pronounce 
before the start of an experi- 
ment which proves the oppo- 
site. Then they compare the 
graph drawn from the results 
with the one they drew after 
testing how far a 
stretches as weight is added. At 
the end the 1 1 -year-olds are 
groping after an understand* 3 
of which variables enable them 
to predict, and in what way. 

The skills they learn take 
them outside the science lab. 
After variables CASE finds 
concrete entrances into the 
abstract mazes of ratio, pro- 
portionality, compensation, 
equilibrium, correlation and 
probability. 

Fbr the latter they make lea, 
sometimes putting the milk in 
first, sometimes after. How 
many times would someone 
have to guess correctly before 
you might suspect they were not 
guessing, but could tell by 
taste? Four or five, say most 
pupils. Then they do the test 
and compare the results across 
the class to discover that 20 per 
cent come out right by mere 
guesswork. They have begun on 

E robability. It is not too long 
sfore they are on to smoking. 
Just because not everyone who 
smokes gets lung cancer does 
not mean that there is nojrig- 
nificant statistical relaiionXxp 
between the two, they con- 
clude. Not bad for 11- and 12- 
year-olds. 

Did I learn to think? Not 
having spent a day in a class- 
room since I was an inmate of 
one, I certainly learned a new 
respect for the abilities of both 
pupils and teachers. The latent 
intelligence of the youngsters 
was impressive, even where 
they did not immediately seem 
particularly bright. And the 
energy, enthusiasm, commit- 
ment and dedication of the 
teachers were awe-inspiring 
both in dass and in their after- 
hours analysis and preparation. 

What I did learn is that when 
a child asks a question, the 
hardest tiling for an unrecon- 
structed adult is to keep his 
mouth shut and not immedi- 
ately announce what the answer 
is. Learning that may have been 
enough of an achievement. 

“Crystallised intelligence * 
wisdom - stays level on average* - 
until the age of 75. But fluid 
intelligence - the ability to be 
flexible - seems to peak from 
the age of 18 to 22. There is a 
decrease in the ability to form 
new concepts from the late 
twenties," says Dr Adey, "Some 
of us are just past ft.” Fortun- 
ately there is always a genera- 
tion of youngsters out there 
who are not, and now there is 
a cohort of teachers with the 
skills to develop those child- 
ren's talents to a greater poten- 
tial than we previously r ealise d 
was possible. There is always 
something to be learned by 
going back to school 



A Yankee in an English country garden 



Miles 

Kington 


T oday’s quiz question is 
this: “What is the 
connection between 
Jane Austen and baseball?” 

While you’re thinkin g 
about that one (and we will 
get to the answer by and by). 
I'll tell you the connection 
between me and baseball 
The connection between me 
and baseball is that my nine- 
year-old son came home at 
the weekend from his school 
Christmas Fair and revealed 
that he had bought a base- 
ball mitt fbr 30p on the 
white elephant stall. Not 
only that, but he had con- 
ceived an intense desire to 
play baseball. Not in the 


future, but right now, at a 
time when normal fathers 
have to sit down and write 

E ieces For The Independent. 

le wants me to go out and 
initiate him into baseball. 

. “Not right now,” I told 
him. “I can't play baseball 
with you right now because I 
am busy and also because I 
haven't the faintest idea, how 
to play baseball ...” - 
And. I nearly added, 
because baseball is such a 
minority taste that it hasn’t 
even made it on to Channel 
4. (At American insistence ft 
has made it into the 
Olympics, but this slightly 
backfired because the 
American Olympic baseball 
team keeps getting beaten by 
the Japanese and Cubans.) 

The extraordinary thing is 
that my son should know 
anything about baseball at all 
He has never seen it played 
in his life. If he wanted to see 
a game of baseball, where 
would he go? I believe I have 
seen it played by expat 
Americans in Hyde Park, but 
where is the nearest place 
where it is played seriously? 
You would have to cross an 
ocean, would you not? 

No, the reason he knows 
about baseball is that ft slips 
and slides into our 


consciousness through 
American films and cartoons. 
Baseball is part of America, 
therefore it is part of their 
culture, therefore it is part of 
our culture, and it does not 
seem odd for American films 
with a baseball theme to be . 
released in Britain or 
anywhere where baseball Is 
not played. There seems to 
be a new film every six 
mouths about a junior league 
team that has never won a 
match and suddenly gets a 
new manager or about a 
team which is on the slide 
and suddenly gets a new 
manager or about a guy who 
has a vision of building a 
baseball stadium or ... 

Baseball runs through 
Hollywood. The game runs 
through American cartoon 
strips. I learnt most of what I 
know about baseball from 
reading Peanuts. It 
permeates American 
expatriate culture. Every 
year in the International 
Herald Tribune, at the start 
of the US baseball season, 
they print the same poem 
called “The Crack of a Bat", 
which is a lament written by 
an American living in 
Europe at being out of the 
old country just when 
baseball is starting up again 


And now my son has got a 
baseball mitt, just like those 
American lads in American 
. films. Next thing, he wOl be 
wearing a baseball cap 
backwards. Where have I 
gone wrong? 

Mark you, I have seen a 
couple of baseball games 
myself, and I thought they 
were wonderful, a lot better 
than any American football. 
This was way back in I960, 
when I worked fbr a few 
months in New York, in the 
vacuum between school and 
university. One day I got the 
train uptown somewhere to 
Yankee Stadium and sat for 
a day in the bleachers eating 
hot dogs and watching men 
in long white, uniforms hit. 
throw and run. There were 
one or two men playing who 
were legends coming to the 
end of their golden days. 
Mickey Mantle 1 saw, and 
Yogi Berra. They didn't do 
much, but I saw them. 

(I. also sat behind a black 
couple who fascinated me, 
not just because I had never 
seen ordinary black people 
before, but because the man 
was so absorbed m the game 
that he never noticed that 
his girlfriend, bored out of 
her mind, had started flirting 
with the lone black guy 


sitting next to her on the 
other side. I went back a gain 
for another game two weeks 
later, and the girl was there 
again, not with her boyfriend 
this time, but with the lone 
black guy! I have to say, she 
was looking a little bored 
with him too by this time.) 

Well I am afraid I have to 
leave it there. I have to go 
and play baseball with my 
son until he gets bored with 
it. After all, I suppose it isn’t 
quite such an un-English 
activity as all that. It is part 
of our dear old heritage. 

Jane Austen herself knew all 
about baseball. Thru to page 
3 of NarthangerAbbe v and 
you will find;- 


“Mrs MorlancTs elder 
daughters were inevitably left to 
shift for themselves. And it was 
not veiy wonderful that 
Catherine, who had by nature 
nothing heroic about her, should 
prefer cricket, baseball, tiding on 
horseback, and running about 
the country, at the age of 
fourteen, to books ..." 


STOP PRESS: Baseball has 
been cancelled. He has just 
found last summer’s cricket 
stumps in the icy edge of the 
lawn and ive are going to play 
cricAef instead, as the dam 
falls and the frost returns. 
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the commentators 


Invest and 
) beware: you are 
on your own 



I s it likely that a body whose 
objective is to improve the 
public’s understanding of 
pensions, life assurance and 
other financial products w01 be 
sufficiently cynical about the 
City? The Government is to 
back a new initiative, the Per- 
sonal Finance Education 
Croup. This is what it ought to 
teach, bnl probably won’t. 

You are there to be fleeced. 
Insurance companies, building 
societies, banks, unit trust 
groups, investment managers 
and the like see you, the cus- 
tomer, as sheep to which they 
will regularly take the shears, 
ause in the i 



Andreas 
Whzkbam Smith 



Because in the past all building 
societies and many insurance 
companies were mutual soci- 
eties, consumers assume that a 
If notion of co-operation for a 
T common end still exists. Unfor- 
tunately, this 19lh -century trad- 
ition has become attenuated as 
societies convert themselves 
into shareholder-owned com- 
panies. The truth is that the 
directors of financial instit- 
utions are much more con- 
cerned with what their com- 
pany gets out of each trans- 
action than with what is appro- 
priate for you. Likewise, the 
executives with whom you do 
business are largely if net 
wholly motivated by m mmis -. 
sion. That is why the big insur- 
ance companies cheerfully persuaded thou- 
sands of individuals to leave occupational 
pensions schemes and to buy personal pensions 
when h was unwise to do so. That is why unit 
trust groups urge you to invest in the stock mar- 
ket at the very moment when the profession- 
als expect rt to bofl over. The financial instit- 
utions put their own interests first. 

You are on your own. In a perfect market 
you would use a broker, or other qualified ad- 
viser, whom you pay, to find the most suitable 
jJnvestmpnt plan at the best price, hi this hypo- 
thetical situation, the market would be trans- 
parent, in the sense that you would know 
exactly what you were buying and what the cost 
was. Tbo little of this is true to life. In fact, 
insurance brokers live off the commissions that 
they receive from the companies to which they 
direct business They are not realty working for 
you, the consumer; they are in business for the 
convenience of the insurance companies. Nor 
is it easy to discern in any given transaction, 
although you are given the numbers, what part 
of your investment is ; ^eing taken by die 
financial institution concerned, and how much 
is being property invested on your behalf. 

These arrangements are just a further ex- 
ample of the axiom that businessmen are nat- 
urally collusive. They will always try to tie up 
between them, or to fix, a market, if given half 
a chance. Only government, through law and 
regulation, with watchdc^s and supervisory bod- 
ies and, finally, with education, can stop them. 

Trust noboqy. In earlier periods, there were 
financial institutions which it was natural to trust. 
Perhaps their performance wasn’t wonderful, 
but they would never let you down. The Pru- 
dential? It is one of the insurance companies 
that imprudently switched employees out of 
occupational pension schemes. Flemings? Jar- 


How much 
are you 
prepared to 
risk? For, 
whatever 
you do, risk 
is involved 


dine Matheson? A few months 
» it turned out that one of the 
lers working for their joint 
company in Hong Kong had 
been putting part of the 
investors’ profits into his own 
pocket 

Barings? Collapsed, owing 
money to bondholders. Morgan 
Grenfell? It has employed in- 
vestment managers who wilfully 
broke the rules designed to 
protect investors. The pension 
scheme of the National Grid, 
formerly a nationalised indus- 
try? The Pensions Ombudsman 
ruled last week that h must 
return £44m removed from the 
Electricity Supply Pension 
Scheme. The late Robert 
Maxwell would have smiled. 

How much risk are you pre- 
pared to tolerate? This is the key 
decision that savers always have 
to make. It is a defining assump- 
tion. Whatever you do, risk is 
involved. If you place all your 
savings in building society 
deposits, your risk is that infla- 
tion mil be a serious problem. 
If you buy a package of high- 
yielding shares, your risk is that 
the companies concerned can- 
not m aintain their dividends 
when the economy next turns 
down. On the other hand, if you 
buy low-yielding shares, your 
risk is that the economy wiD not 
be suffidentty robust to allow 
the underlying companies to raise their divi- 
dends. If you invest overseas, you face a for- 
eign exchange risk. 

Be cynical about the City, not about the 
stock market Over long periods, upwards of 
five years, the stock market works - modestly, 
but effectively. There are two trends which 
seem as reliable as anything in an uncertain 
world. The UK economy itself, and others like 
it do grow steadily, with occasional changes 
of speed, stops and starts. At the time, booms 
or slumps are dramatic; afterwards they can be 
seen merety to have punctuated a long upwards 
march. The long-term rate of growth is 2 to 
3 per cent per annum. 

Furthermore, share prices have tended to 
rise somewhat faster. The fact that part of the 
working capital of most companies comprises 
borrowings as well as shareholders’ funds 
enhances the return for shareholders. For per- 
iods of years, too, the better investment man- 
agers exceed the stock-market averages by two 
or three percentage points per annum, but 
none seems capable of maintaining this sort of 
performance permanently. 

Markets always go too far. Because partic- 
ipants In the markers, whether professional or 
private, are made of flesh and blood, emotion 
as weD as calculation drives business along. The 
pattern of stock markets is excesrive movement 
up or down, followed by correction. This is pre- 
cisely where we are now. Most professionals 
believe that Will Street prices have been ris- 
ing for an unusually long period and that a 
frightening correction will be needed to bring 
values back to a reasonable level This regu- 
lar pattern tempts some people to try clever 
timing- But not even George Soros, one of t be 
leading exponents of this approach, gets it right 
aJJ the time. 


Just say No to this 
agonising aunt 


W hat would you 
want from an 
agony aunt? 
Comfort, sup- 
port, wise advice, 
understanding and generosity 
of spirit? Those in distress who 
make the mistake of writing to 
the newest agony aunt could be 
in for a shock. 

Anne Atkins, latest heroine 
of the moral right, has been 
appointed as The Daily Tele- 
graph 's first agony aunt It was 
she, you may recall, who caused 
the stir recently with a rant on 
Radio 4's Thought for the Day 
against the Chinch for tolerat- 
ing gays. In her new column, 
she will say that all sex outside 
marriage is always wrong. Vir- 
ginity outside and chastity with- 
in marriage is the only way. All 
couples should stay together. 
No foetuses should be aborted. 
Women should put family 
before careers, and God is the 
best guide for getting the most 
fun out of life. 

I wish Maije Proops were 
here to see this. She would have 
laughed her rich, throaty 
chuckle, but she would have 
made some sharp and caustic 
comments, too. She didn't 
mince words, and she would 
have made elegant mincemeat 
of Anne Atkins. 

For it seems to have been the 
death of Maije Proops last 
month that brought all this 
about She always caused a stir, 
discussing previously unprint- 
able problems, shedding light in 
unhappy secret comers. But I 
doubt that she would be pleased 
by the controversy reawakened 
by her death. She took the suf- 
fering of people who wrote to 
her too seriously to turn it into 
an ideological game. 

This is the story so ter when 
Maije died on 10 November, 
there was a barely suppressed 
whoop of glee in the ranks of 
the Telegraph, Mail axidExpress. 
Blaming her for breaking 
taboos and encouraging libid- 
inousness. they declared that 
her passing was an omen signi- 
fying the end of the age of per- 
missiveness and the dawning of 
the age of a better yesterday - 
repressive and retrograde. 

Just after her death, The 
Daily Telegraph wrote a lamely 
facetious leader purporting to 
come from Maije in heaven, or 
possibly hell, recanting her lib- 
eral views: “Now that there’s so 
much family breakdown and 
violence ana child abuse. I’m 
not so sure. From where 1 sit 
today, some of those old teach- 
ings don’t look so stupid. So 
please, can someone leD me, 
where did I go wrong?” 

The Daffy Manor puffed itself 
up with outrage at this insult to 


by PhUy Toynbee 
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In the real world, the idea of being locked 
in indissoluble marriage with someone 
you never had sex with is grotesque 


their dear departed. Their 
retaliatory leader called the 
Telegraph's “a vile, cruel assault 
on her before she is even buried 
.. . We demand an apology from 
Charles Moore" (the Tele- 
graph h editor, whom the Mirror 
calls “Lord Snooty”. Next day, 
the Telegraph's editor issued a 
rather pompous rebuttal. 

All good knockabout fun. 
Maije would have enjoyed it 
But underneath, something 
more serious is going on. Mary 
Kenny of The Express weighed 
in with a diatribe: “It is my 
belief that the influence of the 
agony aunts has been the cru- 
cial factor in setting this values- 
free agenda. And ‘Dear Maije’ 


was the formative influence on 
them all ... helping create the 
‘morals vacuum’." 

The MaiTs regular preach- 
ifier, William Oddie, damned 
hen “Proops was one of those 
who created the moral anarchy 
by destroying the social con- 
straints.” He produced a sala- 
cious list of the sins in the pri- 
vate lives of all the famous 
agoity aunts, claiming their only 
qualification for advising others 
was having made such a mess of 
their own lives, securing them 
of a “conscious ideologicalty- 
motrvated" liberal conspiracy. 

Out of all this came Anne 
Atkins's appointment, and she 
is certainty different. Her life is 


in perfect order because she has 
always done the right tiring. The 
Telegraph describes her as 
“part-tune actress, harpist and 
moral pundit”. She says that 
giving up her acting career for 
her family was her toughest 
decision. She is an evangelical 
vicar’s wife who has never had 
sex outside marriage, though 
admits to past temptation. “It 
is agood feeling to know we’ve 
slept only with each other ” Just 
say No is her advice, and she 
abhors the puisuit of personal 
happiness. She praises a friend 
who gave birth to a baby know- 
ing it had no brain, choosing to 
watch it die. Or another friend 
who stuck with her violent hus- 


band: “He was essentially a 
good husband, hui people focus 
on the one bad thing." 

This novelty wifi no doubt get 
people reading, though 1 very 
much doubt whether it will have 
them writing in. Where did she 
get the letters for her first col- 
umn? There was Mrs EH, aged 
48, who came back from a clas- 
sical conceit to find her husband 
in the bedroom trying on her 
underwear, confessing he often 
wore it under his trousers. Her 
advice? Get help for him and 
“Remember the good thing*: 
you still have each other and 
your husband has not been 
unfaithful.” Or the parent wor- 
ried about their four-year-old 
throwing toys at his little sister 
“Tell him you’ll smack him if he 
does it again.” 

Is this really the new world 
order? Arc we, as the moralists 
claim, seeing the pendulum 
swing back? Oddie writes: “The 
climate was changed by two 
events ... the murders of Jamie 
Bulger and Philip Lawrence. It 
suddenty became dear to every- 
one that there arc judgements 
to be made; there is right and 
wrong, good and evil.” 

Sometimes, in dark mom- 
ents. 1 fear that they arc right 
and a dark cloud of reaction is 
about to engulf us. When even 
Labour politicians mouth sim- 
ilarly simplistic sentiments, 
where do you (um? I have been 
preparing a radio programme 
about liberalism and realise 
that the so-called “liberal estab- 
lishment” is virtually non- 
existent Those that remain are 
growing old: Roy Jenkins and 
David Steel, who pushed 
through the great Sixties liberal 
reforms on abortion, divorce 
and homosexual law. Baroness 
Warnock, still making waves by 
calling for voluntary euthanasia. 
But the young politicians and 
opinion-formers are circum- 
spect in public. 

And yet out in the real world 
where people struggle with 
muddled lives, mistakes and 
calamities, I see do sign of the 
new puritan revolution: it re- 
mains a fantasy among a few 
influential moralists. In the real 
world, 80 per cent of people 
support abortion; sex before 
marriage is the norm; and the 
idea of being locked into an 
indissoluble marriage with a 
partner you never had sex with 
is grotesque. Most people want 
and try to be married, but it is 
difficult Women will not be 
dragooned bade into bad mar- 
riages, giving up tbeir careers or 
bearing unwanted children. 
And when they have problems, 
who would mm to an agony 
aunt who hands out advice from 
a better post that never was? 


These small slaves need liberation 

Denis MacShane asks why Britain opposes moves to link child labour regulation with world trade 
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T oday Britain will be shamed in 
front of the world. As Christ- 
mas shoppers become more 
and more aware of the number of toys, 
garments and other goods that are 
made by children working full tune, 
waged, bonded and as slaves, a British 
cabinet minister will seek to prevent 
efforts to place the scandal of child 
labour on the world trade agenda. 

Ian Lang, the President of the 
Board of TVade, has flown from a 
freezing December to a sunny Singa- 
pore for the first ministerial confer- 
ence of the World Trade Organisation 
(WTO). There he will link up with 
some of the most authoritarian gov- 
ernments in the world to block any 
debale on the explosive growth in child 
labour around the globe. 

Economic commentators tend to 
shrug their shoulders when the subject 
is mentioned. Sure, it’s a bad thing, 
they say. but it Is a normal stage of 
underdevelopment that rising world 
wealth is eroding. And a lot of child 
labour is helping out in family farms, 
or comer shops, or that very English 
mechanism of introducing children to 
the waged world: the newspaper 
round. 

Nothing alas, could be farther from 
the troth. Child labour, far from 
decreasing as trade increases world- 
wide, is on the increase. Estimates at 
the beginning of the decade put the 
number of children under the age of 
14 in waged, bonded, or slave labour 
at around lib million. Last month, 
however, the international Labour 
Or gan isation published an authorit- 
ative survey showing that the total 
number of children at work around the 
world is at least 250 million. The num- 
ber of children in the sex business, for 
example, is more than a million. Chil- 
dren working in agriculture are more 
likely to die from exposure to organic 
compounds and pesticides used on 
farms than from child-killing diseases 
such as mala ria, whooping cough and 
diphtheria. 

Some of these children are little 



Making fireworks in India: child labour is oh the increase 


better off than 19th-century slaves, 
sold into bondage by parents to pay a 
family debt. Brazil, one of the darling 
Latin American countries for the 
trumpeters of economic liberalis- 
ation, has more children aged 14 or 
under at work than India. Turkey, 
knocking on the door of Europe, has 
24 million child labourers, and Thai- 
land has more than 16 million identi- 
fiable child workera. 

So what is to be done? Two mea- 
sures are under way. An increasing 
number of businesses are embar- 
rassed by their involvement with child 
labour. Many of the clothes, carpets, 
toys, cheap metal tools and utensils we 
buv arc likely to have part of i heir low 
cost based on the exploitation of chil- 
dren. Most winter sun tourism func- 
tions ou the exploitation of children. 

More sensitive firms have begun to 


draw up codes that, at least in formal 
terms, commit them to avoiding the use 
of children as employees. Frfa, the 
world soccer body, has signed a deal 
with the International Confederation 
of Free Hade Unions pledging that 
footballs used in international compe- 
titions and those sold in connection 
with events will not be sewn by children. 
But supervision and enforcement 
remain insurmountable problems.. 

The second measure consists of 
consumer boycotts and corporate 
campaigning. These can take the form 
of direct engagements to purchase 
goods known to be made under fair 
conditions, such as the coffee on sale 
from Caff Direct or the carpets 
labelled with the Rug Mark scheme. 
The shaming of greedy corporate 
executives, whose buying trips to exotic 
places such as Bangkok or Bogoti are 


far more fun than haggling with tex- 
tile manufacturers in Bradford or 
Bolton, is beginning to pay off. In the 
US, giant retail chains such as Wall 
Mart have stopped buying goods made 
with child labour in Central America. 

But while businesses and consumers 
are slowly moving, Whitehall remains 
indifferent President Clinton and 
President Chirac have both urged 
that the issue of child labour be con- 
sidered in Singapore, but British min- 
isters have mobilised strongly to veto 
any discussion by the WTO of child 
labour. Anthony Nelson, the British 
trade minister, has worked overtime 
in Europe to ensure that the EU does 
not back the French and American call 
for child labour to be linked to the new 
rules governing world trade. 

The American-French proposal is 
quite limited. It is simply that the 


WTO set up a working party to discuss 
the linkages between world trade and 
child labour and other core social 
rights. No new rules are being pro- 
posed, and the snail-like pace at which 
world bodies discuss issues is often a 
way of adjourning consideration of a 
problem rather than seeking its reso- 
lution. But so enthralled are British 
ministers with the ideology that trade 
does not concern those who work to 
produce the goods and services that 
constitute trade, that it is impossible 
for a British minister to support Clin- 
ton’s and Chirac’s modest proposal. 

In turning a blind eye to child 
labour. British minsters make two fur- 
ther arguments. First, they point to 
countries in Aria that are opposed to 
discussing the issue of a link between 
labour and world trade. It is true that 
the bureaucrats and business Elites 
running countries such as Pakistan and 
Indonesia want no discussion about 
the terms on which they trade with the 
world. But the institutions of civil soci- 
ety, such as churches, trade unions and 
other democratic organisations in the 
south, also need to be heard; and they 
have a different message. 

The second argument is that rules 
linking trade and the abolition of 
child labour represent mi interference 
is other countries’ sovereignty. Well, 
so they do. Child labour is an absolute, 
not a relative evil. It should be abol- 
ished. Those who opposed Wpiiam 
Wilberforce when he campaigned 
against slave labour said that slaves 
liked their jobs, or that it was a nec- 
essary, if unpleasant, part of free 
trade, or that Britain could not go it 
alone in calling for a total ban. 

Wilberforce ignored such casuistry 
and Britain took a lead in removing 
slavery from the world. Is there 
another Wilberforce in the House? 
The pathetic Lilliputians who sit is 
Whitehall will arrive in Singapore 
today not to praise Wzlberforce's 
memory, but to bury Ids spirit 

The writer is Labour MP for Rotherham. 
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Richard Oarkson was one- of 
Britain's outstanding aeronau- 
tical engineers and made a 
leading contribution to British 
technical air supremacy in the 
Second World Ww. 

He was responsible for the 
aerodynamics of the war's most 
efficient bomber, the de Hav- 
illand Mosquito, which could 
cany the same bomb load to 
Berbu as a Boeing Flying 
Fortress using half the power 
and a fifth of the crew. The 
Mosquito was so fast it could 
make two round trips in a night 
to the German capital, and 
outrun Goering’s Messer- 
schmitts. Nearly 8,000 were 
built in 40 versions. 

Late in 1939 Garkson had 
been sent by Sir Geoffrey de 
HavflJand to Salisbury Hall a se- 
cluded Elizabethan manor near 
St Albans, as a member of a 
small design team whose secret 
task, under their chief design- 
er R.E. Bishop, was to realise 
de HaviUand's revolutionary 
idea for a very fast, light, un- 
armed bomber. 

Before the war Oarkson had 
worked on the advanced DH88 
racer and the streamlined Al- 
batross and Flamingo airlin ers, 
pursuing what his boss and 
mentor Charles Walker called 
“economic efficiency through 
aerodynamic purity”. He now 
applied this philosophy to a war 
machine. The result was the 
Mosquito. 

After the war Clarkson was 
responsible for the aerody- 
namics and performance of the 
Comet, the world’s first jet air- 


Though marred in its 
yrarsby structural failures, 
we Comet’s aerodynamics 
ana jet power made history 
by doubling the cruising speeds 
and altitudes of contemporary 
airfiaers. 

Qaxkson and his team, near; 
v in their twenties, had to 
solve airworthiness, problems 
quite new In commercial air 
tonsport - sonic compressibiJ- 
jjy* shock wave drag, jet intakes 
handling tons of air a minute, 
powered flyipg controls 
w hhoai manual reversion, and 
Speed brakes. All these are 
tommonplace in the 11,000 jet- 
liners flying today, but the 
Comet was first. 

The Comet 4, still the sleek- 
est of jetliners, gave 20 years of 
safe passenger service and 
made history by w innin g the 
race with Boeing to operate the 
first transatlantic jet service (4 
October 1958). 

The prototype Mosquito. 
W4Q50, flew in November 1940, 
within a year of the first weight 
and drag estimates (W4050 
has miraculously survived and 
may still be seen at Salisbury 
Hall). Clarkson bad calculated 
that the Mosquito would 
attain 376mph. It actually 
achieved 388mpb - faster than 
the Spitfire. 

In his privately circulated' 
Recollections (1990) Garkson 
recalled the Ministry’s scepti- 
cism: “It cannot be faster than 
the Spitfire." W4050 was sum- 
moned to Boscombe Down, 
the government aircraft exper- 
imental establishment, for a 



The sleekest jetfiner ever? The darkson-dest£ned de Havilland Comet 4 


check by the test pilot Allen 
Wheeler. Fred Rowarth, 
Boscombe's chief technical of- 
ficer, analysed the results. “Wfc 
waited anxiously outside his 
office door," recalled Clarkson. 
“Finally be emerged and raised 
his hat, saying, ‘I take off my bat 
to 387mph/ " At the party af- 
■terwards in the George Hotel, 
Amcsbuiy, a merry streak was 
performed by the test pilot Ge- 
offrey de Havilland Jnr. 

Other famous de Havilland 
aircraft benefited from Clark- 
son's responsibility for the 
aerodynamics, performance, 
stability, aero-elasticity and 
flight-testing. These included 
the DH100 Vampire, the 
world’s first mass-produced 
single-jet fighter (over 4,000 
built)-, the world’s fastest piston 
fighter, the 465mph DH103 
■Hornet, renowned for its good 
looks and handling- and the 
swep t wing tafflessDHIOS, the 
first European jet to exceed the 
speed of sound (6 September 
1948); . 

Clarkson was also responsi- 
ble for the aerodynamics of the 
world’s fastest jetliner, the 
600mph DH121 Trident. Boe- 
ing made an almost identical 
aerodynamic copy, the 727: 
The Trident was the world’s first 
airliner to land itself automat- 
ically in thick fog carrying 
fare-paying passengers. That 
remarkable British achieve- 
ment (of November 1966) pio- 
neered “systems integration*’, 
the marrihge of aerodynamics 
with electronics, commonplace 
today. Garkson was a pioneer 
of computer-aided design, also 
now routine, with the 1955 Fer- 
ranti Pegasus system. 

Trident experience helped 
Oarkson’s team to design the 
wing of Europe’s Airbus. The 
British government had pulled 
out of the European air con- 
sortium, angering the French 
and Germans and leaving the 
British on ■ a politically very 
sloped playing field. Clarkson's 
team won the wing competition 
on technical merit With “su- 
percritical" aerofoil sections 
combining unequalled effi- 
ciency in high subsonic cruise 
with good low speed lift The 


John Vassall 


John Vassall was blackmailed by 
the KGB because of his homo- 
sexuality, and obliged to spy for 
them for seven years from the 
mid-1950s while working as a 
comparatively junior civu ser- 
vant in the Admiralty. 

His lowly clerical grade did 
not mean be was denied access 
to innumerable secret docu- 
ments. In Moscow, where he 
was posted aged 29 and en- 
trapped with contemptuous 
ease by the KGB within 
months, he made an excellent 
impression on his superiors. 
Their reports commende^Uhe 
young man's “first-class ap- 
pearance and manners", his 
unruffled comportment, readi- 
ness to please and exemplary 
moral standards. 

In the wake of the notorious 
Foreign Office spies Burgess 
and MacLean, who had de- 
fected to Moscow in 1951. much 
was made of ever more rigor- 
ous vetting procedures designed 
to appease American fury over 
British security laxity. Homo- 
sexual behaviour was still a 
criminal offence in the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union. 
This meant that sexual entrap- 
ment along precisely the lines 
experienced by Vassall was such 
a danger that anyone vulnera- 
ble should have been denied 
sensitive access. 

After Yussall's arrest in 1962 
\\ became apparent yet again Ural 
the KGB were far more adept 
at spotting vulnerable individu- 
als than were the Foreign Office 
personnel department. It also 
emerged that Vassall’s selec- 
tion lor Moscow', of all places, 
had been in part an economy 
measure, liaditionally, his job 


had been performed by a mar- 
ried man, but to avoid al- 
lowances for couples they had 
posted a bachelor instead. 

His treachery had been re- 
warded with plenty of cash af- 
ter initial threats to send his 
mother photographs other son 
enjoying a homosexual orgy. 
Vfessall spent lavishly on clothes 
and frequent holidays at a time 
when only the rich couldafford 
to follow the sun. The rent of 
his Dolphin Square flat alone 
was not far off lus entire income 
aftertax. 

These facts proved damaging 
to the Macmillan government, 
which was already under pres- 
sure after another naval spe- 
cialist, George Blake, had beed 
sentenced to a record 42-year 
sentence for spying- Vassal! ’s 
own trial by Lord Parker, the 
Chief Justice, was almost en- 
tirely in camera, yet the press, 
despite ferocious denials from 
official sources, uncovered a 
hapless saga of incompetence, 
extravagance combined with 
foolish penny-pinching, and 
sexual corruption. After Vassall, 
and even more when the Pro- 
fumo-Keeler scandal broke in 
1963, Macmillan's premiership 
was dogged by a sleaze factor. 

These political reverbera- 
tions lent significance to an in- 
trinsically sad story. Bora in St 
Bartholomew's Hospital in 
London, where his father was 
a long-serving chaplain, Vassall 
developed a boyhood taste for 
religious pageantiy in the twin 
churches of St Bartholomew in 
West Smithfi eld. At school in 
Monmouth he discovered his 
homosexuality and was disap- 
pointed in an ambition to ea- 


ter Keble College, Oxford 

Instead, he joined the RAF 
in the ranks, where ironically he 
received the photographic fram- 
ing that made him so competent 
a spy. A state-of-the art Prak- 
tina document-copying camera 
was found expertly concealed in 
807 Hood House, his Dolphin 
Square address, when section 
DI of the security services 
stripped the place. 

After wartime service with 
the RAF, in 1948 Vassall joined 
the Admiralty. While in 
Moscow he had printed a spe- 
cial card reading “Junior Mili- 
tary Attach^”, and had even 
been rebuked for turning up at 
social occasions thought to be 
too elevated for his grade. Back 
in Loudon (from 1957), he 
used his spym aster’s cash to cut 
something of a swathe in the un- 
derground world of homosex- 
uality. His sartorial role model ■ 
was the Hon Thomas Galbraith, 
the junior Admiralty minister he ' 
served as personal secretary 
before moving to military in- 
telligence. He kept a silver- 
framed photograph of his boss 
in naval uniform on his desk. 

In retirement, VassaO's father 
had become an ex officio curate 
at St James’s, Piccadilly and his 
son made some play of his con- 
nection with this then fashion- 
able establishment. 

He liked to impress friends 
with connections in high places 
and often cited Lord Popping- 
ton, a character in Vanbrugh's 
play The Relapse , to the effect 
that this was (he sole church in 
London with a congregation 
compiled entirely of gentle-, 
men. He was also wont to repeat 
compliments he said he had re- ■ 


French technical director of 
Airbus, Bernard Ziegler, called 
it “our beautiful English wing”. 
British Aerospace has made 
1,500 of them to date, its most 
profitable dvil business. Re- 
cently BAe won the competition 
to design the wing ofthe Air- 
bus FLA military airlifter. 

Garkson also influenced the 
design of 125/Hawker corporate 
jet, for which he won a Royal 
Society gold medal, and also the 
146/Avro regional jet. BAe's 
Chester factory has built 900 
125/Hawkers, a British civil jet 
record, and has recently won a 
Raytheon contract to build 
125/Hawker airframes into the 
next century. Customers in- 
clude the Japanese Air Force. 
The 70-100 seat BAe 146/Avro 
also has the “Garkson touch”, 
achieving brisk runway perfor- 
mance without slats or thrust 
reversers. 

Nimrod, the RAFs maritime 
reconnaissance aircraft, owes its 
existence to Garkson. He bad 
proposed a Comet 4. variant to 
replace the venerable Shackle- 
ton, but head office (then 
Hawker Siddeley) preferred a 
Trident development. When 
the Ministry turned this down 
as too costly, and threatened to 
buy the French Atiantique, 
Garkson got a phone call from 
head office: “Put your Comet 
MR study on a car to St James’s 
Square at once." 

The RAF ordered it and has 
operated Nimrods for nearly 30 
years. Recently the MoD or- 
dered British Aerospace to 
build 25 more, updated as Nim- 
rod 2000s. Clarkson’s Comet 
planfbrm win fly for perhaps an- 
other 50 yearsT 

Born in 1904, Richard 
Garkson was educated at 
Cl ayes more School (whose 
choir sung at the Sherborne 
Abbey memorial service). He 
took his BSc and ACG1 at City 
and Guilds, which made him 
one of its rare Fellows. 

He was apprenticed to the de 
Havilland Aircraft Company 
at Stag Lane; Edgware, in 1925, 
and gained his pilot’s licence in 
the heroic era of the de Havil- 
land Moths. He met the pioneer 
pilots and flew the company 


Clarkson (third from left}, Charles 

Hornet Moth on business. He 
also flew as flight test observer 
in many new DH aircraft in- 
cluding the DH65 Hound, in 
which he found himself at 
24,000ft without oxygen stand- 
ing up in an open cockpit try- 
ing -to read the pilot’s 
instruments. 

Garkson became a remark- 
able selector and leader of 
technical staff Last May, in a 
video about the birth of jet 
transport commissioned by 
the Seattle Museum of Flight, 
he said of bis staff: “They were 
all brilliant. It is entirely 
thanks to them that we are in 
Airbus." Though he could be 
a hard taskmaster, his staff 
revered him and kept in 
touch, visiting him and his 
wife in their Dorset mill 
house where he spent nearly 30 
years of happy retirement. To 
celebraLe his 90th birthday 


Vfeflwr, Sir Geoffrey de Havffland and R.E. Bishop, with a model of the DH98 Mosquito, c!941 


they arranged a DH90 flypast 

When Vast year’s gates lifted 
his garden bench and flung it 
upside down on the lawn, he was 
typically curious to discover 
what freak force could pluck, 
such a heavy object from 
against a wall and throw it 
into wind. He showed his visi- 
tors his graphs and tables of 
wind velocities, vortex' pres- 
sures and stagnation points 
proving that even a garden 
bench can fly. 

Showing an old colleague 
round his garden earlier this 
summer, Garkson demon- 
strated his renowned love 
of Shakespeare. The visitor 
had commented that his 
rooks sounded like a scene 
from Macbeth. Garkson de- 
claimed in the racing voice well 
known to erring staff: “Light 
thickens, and the crow makes 
wing to the rooky wood". He 


signed his letters Wotan. Like 
"xhnical reports, his letters * 
in imm aculate English. He 


would invoke Shakespeare of- 
ten. Hearing of a manage- 
ment reshuffle, he intoned: 
“Thus is the eagle mewed, 
while kites and buzzards prey at 
liberty". 

Clarkson loved Wagner, 
above all Parsifal. After a 
cataract operation last April he 
signed his le“ "'** r 
his technical 
were 

used the backs of wastepaper 
despatched in old envelopes 
sealed with “Preserve the Rain 
Forests" or “Don’t Let Europe 
Rule" stickers. He engaged in 
hunting, ballooning and the 
Campaign for an Independent 
Britain. 

He was indefatigable in 
helping the anti-slavery cam- 
paigner Margaret Cave to 
achieve proper recognition for 
his ancestor Thomas Garkson 
(1760-1846). His last engage- 


ment was on 26 September 
when, though unwell, he at- 
tended the dedication in West- 
minster Abbev of a memorial 
to Garkson, "the friend of 
slaves”. As senior living de- 
scendant he posed for plu>- 
tographs with the present Lord 
Wilberforce. Three years ago he 
opened the Clarkson anti- 
slavery museum in Wisbech. 
Cambridgeshire. 

Richard Garkson was a Fel- 
low of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society, which awarded him its 
British Gold Medal in 1966 for 
“outstanding contributions to 
aircraft design". 

J. ML Ramsden 

Richard A filmy Clarkson, aero- 
nautical engineer bom London 
14 July 1904; OBE 1*50; mar- 
ried 1940 Syhia Pa ice (one 
daughter); died YeoviL Sonn-tyt 
7 October 1996. V. 



Vassall: “first-class appearance and manners’ reported the KGB 


ceived for his “bedroom-eyes”. 

The importance of his espi- 
onage disclosures. were never re- 
vealed.' The tribunal set up 
under Lord Radcliffe estab- 
lished that there bad been no 
impropriety in his relationship 
with Galbraith who, though he 
felt obliged to resign, later re- 
ceived a more senior govern- 
ment job. The main victims of 
Raddiiffe were the press, two of 
whom sereed jaO sentences for 
refusing to name sources. 

Having converted to Catholi- 
cism, Vassal! proved a model 
and increasingly religious pris- 
oner, whose spiritual life was en- 
riched by visits from Lord 
Longford. Released after serv- 
ing ten years, he claimed in his 
autobiography that he was “a 
pygmy of a spy" in comparison 
with the atom physicist Klaus 
Fuchs. Nonetheless, Fuchs's 


sentence (14 years) had been 
four years shorter than bis own. 

Vassall was certainly the 
smallest of beer compared with 
the Cambridge Five: Burgess, 
MacLean, Philby, Blunt and 
Cairn cross. Unlike them he 
had scant ideological regard for 
Communism. He had operated 
entirety under threat of black- 
mail and also for greed. 

Victim of historical circum- 
stance as much as anything, he 
might in another age have 
found a vocation as a gay cler- 
ic. As it was he changed his 
name to John Phillips and spent 
his declining years in total 
anonymity and obscurity in St 
John's Wood, north London. 

David Leitch 

William John Vassall, spy. bom 
London 20 September 1924; 
died London IS November 1996. 


Pete Rozelle 


Pete Rozelle was, quite simply, 
the best commissioner ever to 
serve a major US spore For al- 
most three decades he ran 
America’s National Football 
League. 

when he took over in I960, 
as a little known fallback choice 
of the league’s owners after 23 
rounds of voting, professional 
football was chickenfeed - an 
uninspiring hotchpotch cluster 
of local teams, local markets and 
purely local enthusiasms. By the 
time he retired, the NFL had 
outstripped major league base- 
ball to become a national in- 
stitution, the country’s richest, 
best run and most widely fol- 
lowed sport 

In a business dominated by 
short-term greed rather than 
long-term vision. Pete Rozelle 
was the exception. From the 
outset he' understood three 
things: the vast possibilities of 
television for the sport, the 
need for financial equality be- 
tween clubs and that to ensure 
the credibility of the product no 
star could be bigger than the 
game. 

Rozelle began his NFL career 
in 1952, when he joined the Los 
Angeles Rams as their public re- 
lations director. Five years lat- 
er he became their general 
manager, and it was from this 
position that he took over the 
NFL. 

The NFL Rozelle inherited 
at the age of 33 consisted of 
just 12 teams, with bugety vary- 
ing resources. Back in I960, the 
New York Giants could sell 
their television rights for 
£350,000 a year, but the Green 
Bay Packers from remote north- 
ern Wisconsin could command 


only a tenth of that. Displaying 
the gift for compromise that 
would be a hallmark of his 
tenure, Rozelle persuaded 
the owners not only to allow 
him to negotiate a single tele- 
vision deal for the entire league 
- but to share the proceeds 
equally. 

Thus was bom the concept of 
revenue sharing that today gen- 
erates $40 million of television 
income for each of the NFLs 30 
teams. Two years ago, baseball 
was paralysed by the longest 
ever strike in sports history 
over the very same issue, which 
to a lesser extent torments ice- 
hockey and basketbalL 

The NFL has had its share of 
turmoil over the years, includ- 
ing three strikes by unionised 
players and countless spats over 
franchises: in what other sport 
would the shift of a team from 
Geveland to Baltimore require 
round-the-clock police protec- 
tion and be a subject of debate 
in Congress? But revenue shar- 
ing is an accepted article of faith. 
And the $1.6 billion four-year 
deal in 1993 with Fox television 
is the measure of the NFLs un- 
rivalled popularity. 

Finally, Rozelle insisted on a 
clean house. Back in 1963 be 
banned two of the sport's top 
stars, Alex Karras and Paul 
Honuing, for gambling, and 
despite several well-advertised 
drug scandals, football is still 
strictly run today. That Inci- 
dentally was the year of what the 
co rmrik skmer acknowledged as 
his “great mistake," permitting 
plfty on 24 November, two days 
after the assassination of Pres- 
ident Kennedy. 

But that controversy has long 


since settled. Pete Rozelle’s 
lasting legacy is the changed 
habits of his fellow countrymen. 
In 1970 he merged the NFL 
with the rival American Foot- 
ball League - but not before in- 
stigating a regular season finale 
game between their respective 
champions. Later it would be 
called the Super Bowl, the sin- 
gle biggest event on America's 
sporting calendar, bigger than 
hockey’s Stanley Cup or the 
NBA basketball championship, 
bigger even than the World 
Senes. 

But even the ordinary NFL 
season has transformed Amer- 
ican weekends. For three hours 
each Sunday afternoon in win- 
ter the streets of major dties arev 
eerily deserted because of tele& 
vised football. To the mix 
Rozelle then added that other 
institution of Monday Night 
football, bringing the sport into 
tens of millions of homes in mid- 
week prime time, and forcing 
cinemas and bowling alleys to 
shut down in droves while the 
game was on. 

Even Thanksgiving has been 
reshaped tty the NFL A tele- 
vised afternoon game is as 
much a part of America's great 
family holiday as turkey, pump- 
kin pie and a visit from the 
grandparents. Few Presidents 
can claim as much. 

Rupert Cornwell 

Alvin Ray (Pete) Rozelle, sports 
executhe: bom 1 March 1926; 
General Manager, Los Angeles 
Rams football club 1957-60; 
Commissioner, National Footbati 
League 1960-89; died Rancho 
Santa Fe, California 6 December 
1996. 


Births, 

Marriages 

& Deaths 

♦ — 


DEATHS 

CLAls Majpirv Jean Hogarth, died an 
Sn November aged SQ. M UC h loved 
by Lumlv and [nuuls, farmer inspir- 
ing teacher al North London Collt;- 
piate School. Requiem Mass on 
Friday 13 December ai 2,15 at Si 
Alpbcpe. Montrose Avenue. Burnt 
Oak. Donations in memory to 
Oxfam or Amnesty, Enquiries to 
WJt. Puimam; 01S1-2O5 6620. 

IN MEMGRIAM 

PIPER: Jnhn Andrew. lT/SUS-V.' 12/89. 
A dear man. who kwed and lived life 
to the fill]. Li tving you and missing vou 
today and every day. Mary. 

For Gtuem BIRTHS. MARRIAGES & 

DEATHS, plaue telephone 01 7 1 .20 2011 

or {as to 0171>293 2010. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

Tte Date af Kcbl mnafem. attends a Veiurs M 
Ihc Rifla) United bcrtut* Inctilnie tor Dekncr 
‘itudarj. WtuiduS. Lixulu] SWI. 

Chancing' of the Guard 

The fU>u*<tbihI Ca«ltv MutraW Re^itu-M 
SWUM, the UucmS U*c niutil j| llurationk. 
11am. 


CASE SUMMARIES 
: « — 

9 December 1996 


Marriages 

MrT. R, S. Coke 
and Miss G. Powell 
The marriage took place on Satur- 
day 7 December, at Chelsea Regis- 
ter Office, London SW3, between 
Mr Toby Coke and Miss Georgia 
PowelL 

Birthdays 

Miss Joan Anna trading, singer. 46; 

Sir Nicholas Bonsor MP, 54; Mr Bil- 
ly Bre inner, former football captain. 
54; Mr Beau Bridges, film actor, 55; 
Sir Stanley Brown, former chairman, 
CEGB. 86; Miss Susan Bullock, so- 
prano, Sir John Burgh, former 
president. Trinity College, Oxford. 71; 
Dame Judi Dench, actress, 62; Mr 
Kirk Douglas, film actor, SO; Mr Dou- 
glas Fairbanks Jnr, film actor, 87; Miss 
Dawn Freedman, circuit judge, 54; 
Mr Benny Given, musician, writer 
and broadcaster, 69; Mr Geoffrey 
Hankins, former chairman, Fitch 
Lovell. 70: Mr Robert Hawke, far- 
mer prune minister of Australia, 67; 
Professor Gabriel Horn, master. 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
69; Dr Lionel Kopelowitz, former 
president. Board of Deputies of 
British Jews, 70; Mr Ian McIntyre, 
writer and broadcaster, 65; Sir 
Midian] Mann, a former Lord Jus- 
tice of AppcaL 6b; Mr Donny Os- 
mond, singer, 39; Miss fsobcl Boole, 


Sheriff of the Lothian and Borders, 
55: Lord Rees QC, former MP and 

Chief Secretary to the Treasury, 70; 

Mr David Rider, disc jockey, 56; 
Dame Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, op- 
era tic soprano, 8 U Sir Peter Smithers, 
former MP, 83; Miss Rita Stephen, 
trade union leader, 71; Miss Joanna 
Trollope, author, 53. 

Anniversaries 

Births: John MQion, poet. 1608; 
BaldassareFerrijCastrato, 1610; Jo- 
hann Joachim Winckelmann, art his- 
torian, 1717: Karl Wilhelm Scbeelc. 
chemist, 1742; George Grossmitfa. ac- 
tor in Gilbert and Sullivan roles, 1847; 
JodCliandier Hams, author and cre- 
ator of “Uncle Remus", 1S4S; 
Clarence Birdseye, inventor oFdeep- 
frerajng process, 18S6; Hexraione 
Ferdinands Gingold, actress and 
entertainer. 1898; Richard Austen 
Butler.. Baron, statesman, 1902. 
Deaths: Malcolm IV, King of Scot- 
land, 1 165: Sir Anthony Vim Dyck, 
painter. 1641; Edward Hyde. Fust 
Eart of Qazcndon, statesman and his- 
torian.- 1674; Robert NanieuH, en- 
graver. 1678; Joseph Bramah, 
locksmith and inventor of the hy- 
draulic printing press, 1814; Ezra Cor- 
nell, financier and founder of Cornell 
University. Ithaca, NY, 1874; Dame • 
Edith Sitwell, author and poet, 1964; 
Karl Barth, theologian, 1968; Ralph 
Johnsoh Bunche, diplomat, 1971. On 


this day: the first execution took place 
in Newgate Prison, London. 1783; the 
Spanish army was defeated at the 
Battle of Ayacuebo, Peru, and agreed 
to leave South America, 1824; in 
France, a law was passed separating 
Church from State, 1905; Richard 
Strauss’s opera Salome was per- 
formed for the first time, Dresden, 
1905: an Arab rising in Palestine was 
violently put down by the Ottoman 
army. iPlO; during World War. I, 
Jerusalem (held by the TUrks) sur- 
rendered to the General AHenby. 
1917; the Eighth Army opened its of- 
fensive in North Africa by attacking 
Sidi Barrani, 1940; in Yugoslavia, 
Josip Tito formed his own govern- 
ment, 1943; the republic of Indone- 
sia was established. 1949; the first 
episode of Coronation Street was 
televised, I960; Tanganyika became 
independent, 1961, and a republic in 
1962; Lech Walesa was elected pres- 
ident of Poland, 1990. Today is the 
Feast Day ofStBudocor Beuzec, St 
Gorgonia, Sr Leocadia, Si Peter 
Fourier and The Seven Martyrs of 
Samosata. 

Lectures 

University College London: Dr Tom 
Wilkie, “Genes * R' Us? - public pol- 
icy issues in rhe new genetics", 
430pm. 

National Gallery; Philip Conisbce, 
“Georges de La Tour", 1pm. 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
’ porters of the All England Law 
Reports. 

Bail 

R v Liverpool City Magistrates’ 
Court, ex p Santos; QB Dfv Ct 
{Staughtoo U, Ricker J) 15 Nov 
1996. 

Where a defendant failed to at- 
tend court on the date fixed for 
him to surrender to bail be- 
cause his solicitor miscalculat- 
ed the date, justices had to 
determine whether, in all the 

circumstances, the solicitor’s 

mistake was a reasonable ex- 
cuse for failure to attend, be- 
fore exercising their discretion 
to institute proceedings under 
s 6(1) of the Bail Act 1976. 
Cbm Montgomery QC (RMBwudie, 
Liverpool) for Me applicant. 

Benefits 

Akott v DPP; QB Dn Ct (StangbUn 
LJ, TbCker J1 14 Nov 1996. 

An appellant, whose partner 
was the signed claimant for 
their income support, could not 
argue that she was unable to 
comply with her legal obligation 


to pay outstanding financial 
penalties out of her income sup- 
port because her partner re- 
fused to let her use it for that 
purpose, since the income sup- 
port received by the appel- 
lant’s partner was far both of 
them and the appellant was en- 
titled to a share in that money 
to pay off her fines. 

Richard Button (Marsh Femrnan & 
Quote, Worthing) for the appellant. 

Drugs 

Re Agfcnrt; QB Dfv Cl (Schiemann 
U Butterildd J) 20 Nov 1996. 
The mere failure to include a 
copy of the Italian schedules 
specifying that heroin was a 
protubi led drug, while it might 
justify the Home Secretary in 
not proceeding further with an 
extradition request until such 
copy was furnished pursuant to 
a request for supplementary in- 
formation, did not necessarily 
inhibit the magistrate from be- 
ing satisfied that the authority 
to proceed related to an ex- 


tradition crime. The magis- 
trate might, ty retying on a 
sworn statement for example, 
be satisfied that heroin was list- 
ed in the schedules. 

Malcolm Fortune ( Robin F Clark & 
Co, Gravesend) for dte upp&cam; John 
Hardy (CPS) for the Italian govern- 
ment and governor of Brixton Prison. 

Road traffic 

Swan j VEfe'cfelospecnirateiQB Wv 
Ct (Schumann LJ, Butterfield J| 11 
Nov 1996. 

Time for laying informations 
ran from the date the person 
responsible for prosecuting 
became aware of the offence, 
not from when the investigat- 
ing officer received an admis- 
sion of guilt, since a person 
authorised to investigate 
whether an offence bad been 
committed was not a prosecu- 
tor for the purposes of s 6(1) 
of the Road Traffic Offenders 
Act 1988. The fact that the 
appellant thought he was enti- 
tled to conclude that the offi- 


cer had such authority made no 

difference. 

John Gibson (Lester Dixon <£ Jeff- 
route, Nuneaton) for the appelLuU; 
Patrick Sadd (Hamer Bell & Co, 
Worcester) for the respondent. 

Tenancy 

EssettcAB&anrv Peart Assurance 
pk; CA (Strait-Smith, Morritt UJ, 
Sir John May) 8 Nov 1996. 

Where during ihe course of a 
fixed term lease a tenant of an 
office building ceased to occu- 
py it for the purpose of his busi- 
ftess. Ft H of the Landlord & 
Tenant Act 1954 ceased to ap- 
ply, tiius causing the tenancy to 
expire on the contractual term 
date with no need for the ten- 
ant to serve a notice under s 27 
of that Act or otherwise. The 
contrary decision iu Longacrc 
Securities Lid v Electro Acotmic 
industries Ltd {1990] 1 EGLR 
(CA) was not to be followed, 
being inconsistent with earlier 
decisions (not cited in that 
of equal authority. 

Pnd Morgan QC (Geoffrey Debnv. 
Peterborough) for the tenant; 
Jonathan Brock (Theodore God- 
dard) for the landlords. 


C. 
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business 


Why the stock market could eventually be driven to perform the splits 


COuld the slock market splin- 
ter into an array of siand- 
t alone share markets? 

' Such thoughts, which have 
been floating around the City 
since Big Bang - annihilated 
eyeball to eyeball floor tra din o 
10 years ago, have been given 
new impetus by Brian Water- 
flood, the laigest market-maker 
in small company shares. 

In an interview in the latest 
edition of Smaller Companies 
Review he warns that if he 
finds he cannot compete under 
the order-driven trading system 
the Stock Exchange is intro- 
ducing “we might declare UDI 
and set up our own stock ex- 
change. That is not a bluff but 
it is something I would not like 
to have to do - 

Any break-away migh t not 
be confined to the smaller 
stock market players. It is 
blown that some of the large 
investment houses, unhappy 
with what they see as lack of 
direction from the Stock Ex- 
change Tower, have talked 


about splitting from the tradi- 
tional Stock Exchange share 
market and launching their 
own versions. 

Mr WuuerfioocTs SCR com- 
ments coincided with new wor- 
ries that the world could face 
another share melt-down. On 
Friday fears of a crash erupted 
with frightening force. 

He warned that in an order- 
driven system trading in the 
shares of smaller companies 
could be impossible in a bear 
market. 

Only the top 350 companies 
enjoy sufficient trading vol- 
ume to justify order-driven, as 
opposed to the present price- 
driven, trading, he believes. 

In a bear market there 
would, he warns, be only sell- 
ers in the small company 
sector. 

“It would then become very 
difficult for fund managers to 
get a value on their portfolios. 
Effectively the shares would go 
unquoted while the bear mar- 
ket raged.” 


U is, of course, often difficult 
to trade in shares of smaller 
companies, even In a bull mar- 
ket. With tra ding infrequent 
there is also a natural tendency 
for market-makers to shelter 
behind wide spreads. 

So the middle market price 
is often far removed from the 
dealing leveL 

Mr Wmterflood, bead of 
Wmlerflood Securities which 
deals in the shares of nearly 
1,500 companies, thinks Lon- 
don's stock market should split 
three ways. 

The top level would, in ef- 
fect, be a wholesale market 
traded internationally by large 
financial institutions. There 
would be a different set of reg- 
ulations for the second level 
market which would embrace 
the full list of quoted shares 
with rules to allow price-driven 
trading in the smaller and 
medium sized companies. The 
third market already exists in 
the shape of AIM. 

The wholesale market would 



STOCK MARKET WEEK 

DEREK PAIN 


Stock market reporter 
of the year 


soak up all the big business: 
“We think it foolish to go on 
pretending that retail holders 
of stocks and shares can get the 
some price as the wholesalers. 


Share spotlight 


850- 


.shanprtcerpencB 
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In no other market in the 
world do we get the guarantee 
that you get the same price and 
that everyone is treated the 
same." 

One market-maker has 
already decided to go it alone. 
John Jenkins'stepped in when 
the Stock Exchange, surpris- 
ingly, decided to do away with 
the aid matched bargain 4 SL 
market 

He launched Ofex, which 
now features approaching 1 50 
shares, ranging from old 4.2 
stocks like Weefabix to in- 
triguing start-up ventures such 
as Motion Media. Tradepoint, 
an order-driven system, has 
also emerged as, at the mo- 
ment. a flea-bite rival to the 
main market. 


Order-driven trading, em- 
bracing the 100 Footsie shares, 
is due to start on 20 October 
□ext year. It is, however, the 
Stock Exchange's intention for 
all shares to be subject to the 
order-driven system although 
□o time frame has yet been 
produced. 

It has to be hoped that Ihe 
needs of small investors will be 
given priority as the ncw-style 
trading is thrashed out. Many 
feel the Government and the 
Stock Exchange authorities 
have failed to look after the in- 
terests of the small sharehold- 
er. caving in to the demands of 
the big investment house and 
fund managers. 

Crest, the computerised 
share settlement system which 
has suffered such a painful 
birth, is the latest influence 
which seems to disadvantage 
the small man. 

This week’s results get tittle 
support from the big battalions. 
Biggest reporting is GreenaUs, 
die former brewer which en- 


joyed a brief membership of 
Footsie. 

Now a hotel, pub and whole- 
saling operation Greenalls had 

the sense to give up brewing as 
the impact of the Govern- 
ment's controversial Beer Or- 
ders became apparent, h has. 
therefore, been able to extend 
its pub estate without worrying 
about the retail ceiling formula 
Whitehall imposed on the hjg 
brewers. 

On Friday the company at 
last managed to check out of 
US hotels. It has sought for 
years to unload its modest 
transatlantic chain which, it feh. 
(fid not fit in with its operations. 
The sk properties were sokl far 
£14m. As NatWesl Securities 
observes, the disposal repre- 
sents “a long overdue exit from 
a business which has rarely 
been in profit over the past 1U 
veais". 

NatWest sees profits emerg- 
ing 45 per cent higher at 
£ 1 45.5m with the dividend up. 
perhaps, S per cent to 15.3p. 


Compass, the expansion 
hungry contract caterer, could 
top £1 15m (£73.2m last time). 
With around 75 percent of its 
profits coming from overseas 
the recent strength of sterling 
could be creating a few 
problems. 

Yorkshire Electricity could 
he called the one that got away 
- at least for the time being. To 
many old-fashioned punters it 
must seem incredible that the 
group is still independent and 
able and ready to produce its 
own profit figures. 

At one time it experienced 
a veritable crescendo of take- 
over speculation; vet the long- 
signalled bid failed to appear 
and indeed Yorkshire says it 
never received a hint of a soli- 
tary approach. Its first-half 
profits wilt be sharply down - 
from £1 10.6m to nearer £86m. 

But the market will be more 
interested in any moves to re- 
turn cash to shareholders. A 
share buy-back - or special div- 
idend - must be likely. 
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Utilities fear £5bn bill after call to return pension cash 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 


The chief executive of one of die 
privatised regional electricity 
companies has warned that a 
landmark ruling by the pensions 
Ombudsman, which called for 
electricity employers to hand 
back surplus cash removed from 
their pension schemes, could 
have as big an impact as 
Labour's planned windfall tax. 

It emerged last week that Or 
Julian Farrand, (he Ombuds- 
man, had provisionally told Na- 
tional Grid to return almost 


&Wm it removed from the Elec- 
tnoty Supply Pension Scheme, 
the umbrella body for schemes 
fun by ail the privatised firms 
memding power generators. 

cash represented about 70 
per cent of a surplus identified 
after a valuation of the Grid’s 
portion of the scheme by actu- 
aries in 199Z Dr Fhrrand said 
the Grid had misused the sur- 
plus because the rules of the 
s^eme blocked such payments 
to the employer. 

Other electricity companies 
have since been anxiously tak- 
mg legal advice on the judg- 


ment, which could mean their 
having to hand back up to 
£lbn. This could raise serious 
questions for CaEnergy. The 
US group is bidding£7S2m for 
Northern, which is thought to 
have taken a substantial portion 
of the £83m surplus arising at 
the last two valuations of the 
company’s pension fhndAny re- 
payments would hit the net 
worth of Northern. 

Surpluses of some £5Q0m 
were removed by electricity 
employers after the 1992 valu- 
ation, including £176m thought 
to have been used by National 


Pbwer to fund early retirement 
benefits for staff 
Another valuation in 1995 


cases. There's no question 
about it.” 


identified a further surplus of 
about £650m, of which the ma- 
jority is also thought to have 
been taken by the employers. 
Rjter Woods, the solicitor from 
Stephens, Innocent who repre- 
sented the Grid pensioners, 
was convinced the ruling would 
also apply to last year’s valua- 
tion. “The rules of the scheme 
haven't altered at all between 
1992 and 1995, so the Om- 
budsman's judgment has to 
have the same impact in both 


One regional electricity com- 
pany, which did not want to be 
identified before the Ombuds- 
man gave his final warning ear- 
ly vn the new year, predicted the 
judgment would cause turmoil 
in the industry. 

The co mpa ny’s chief execu- 
tive said: “This ruling is non- 
sense. it's the employers who 
have to make up any shortfalls 
in pension funds so it’s only right 
that employers also get the 
bulk of any surpluses.” 

He said the only way to re- 


turn the cash would be for 
electricity companies to take on 
huge amounts ot extra debt. The 
impact would be similar to 
Labour’s windfall tax on the pri- 
vatised utilities, which is widely 
expected to raise up to £5bn. 

The company also warned 
that the industry would have to 
slash redundancy payments to 
staff in the future. Tie ex- 


to make 


dundancy pay-ofls, generally 
of the order of two years’ salary. 


erous re- 
gene rally 


This was the on 
cut thousands ol 


only way we could 
sot staff as quickly 


as we did. There’s just no way 
we could continue with that u 
we couldn’t use the surpluses. 

National Grid has until 17 
January to respond to the Om- 
budsman, but unless it can 
come up with new arguments 
his final ruling is likely to back 
up the provisional judgment. 
The Grid would then be certain 
to rafeg the issue to the H i gh 
Court, in an attempt to protect 
its shareholders. 

The sharing of pension fond 
surpluses always lead to com- 
plex negotiations with pension 
scheme trustees. Final salary 


schemes make a 
pension direelly tetoudw su 
employee's earnings usuan> 
measured in the last three 
before retirement, and : tius 
means the fond is at risk of hav- 
ing to find a lot of money from 
somewhere if investment per- 
formance is not up to scratch. 

Separately. Labour claimvo 
yesterday that the Government 
had admitted in a Commons re- 
ply that gas. water and electricity 
bills had risen 13 percent in real 
terms since 1979, and 3 per cent 

since the completion of pri- 
vatisation in 1990. 


BA abandons 



plans to buy 


super-jumbo 


Michael Harrison 

Seattle 


British Airways has shelved 
plans to be a launch customer 
for the 747-600X, the super- 
jumbo jet that Boeing hopes 
will maintain its lead over the 
rival European aircraft manu- 
facturer Ajrbus Industrie. 

The move is a blow to the US 
plane maker which was count- 
ing on BA to back the $7bn 
(£4bn) development pro- 
gramme by placing an early or- 
der for the proposed family of 
450-550 seater jets. The launch 
of the 747-500X/600X range is 
four months behind schedule. 

Even if the go-ahead is 
given in the next six months the 
jets, which will cost J200m 
each and carry 30 per cent 
more passengers than a 
conventional jumbo, will not be 
in service until 2001 at the 
earliest. 

BA’s withdrawal is the latest 
complication for the super- 


jumbo programme. It has also 
been affected by uncertainties 


been affected by uncertainties 
over what engines will power 
it and plans by Airbus to 
launch its own 600-800 seat 
double-decker aircraft, the 
A3XX. 

Ron Woodard, president of 
the Boeing Commercial Air- 
plane Group, said: ’'The odds 
of launching this programme 
are a little better than 50:50 but 
it is not a slam dunk. We will 
be betting the company on 
this project and we have a 
tough business case to prove.” 

Although BA is still part of 
the airline working group ad- 


vising Boeing on the project, it 
is not now thought to be ac- 
tively negotiating an order. 
BA is instead concentrating on 
other priorities - the merger of 
transatlantic services with 
American Airlines and its goal 
of saving an extra £lbn by the 
end of decade by turning itself 
into a “virtual airline”. 

So far only two long-haul car- 
riers - Thai Airways and 
Malaysian Airlines - have said 
they intend to buy the new Boe- 
ing aircraft. Thai and 
Malaysian have indicated they 
would purchase 12 jets but 
Boeing needs more orders 
from a bigger number of air- 
lines to launch the programme. 
John Roundhill, director of 
engineering on the pro- 
gramme, said Boeing was talk- 
ing seriously to half-a-dozen 
airlines about the stretched 
747. Other carriers who would 
be interested include Cathay 
Pacific, Qantas, Lufthansa, Air 
France and North West. But 
BA is the big prize. 

“We know they have other 
thing? on their mind but it is 
very important to have BA as 
a launch customer,” said Mr 
Roundhill. 

Boeing and Airbus mean- 
while continue their cat and 
mouse game over the devel- 
opment of their rival super- 
jumbo programmes. 

Mr Woodard said Boeing es- 
timated the market for 500-plus 
seater aircraft at only 470 over 
the next 20 years and claimed 
that the Airbus A3XX could 
cost S18bn-S20bn to develop. 
Airbus puts the market at 1,380 


aircraft and says development 
costs would be S8bn-$12bn. 
Boeing announced a deal last 
week to collaborate on the en- 
gineering design and analysis 
of the 747- 500X/60QX with its 
US rival, McDonnell Douglas. 
Not to be outdone. Airbus has 
brought Alenin of Italy on 
board to help develop the 
A3XX. 

The Italian company will 
have a 10 per cent stake in the 
A3XX but will not, at present, 
take a direct shareholding in 
Airbus alongside the existing 
partners. British Aterospace, 
Aerospatiale of France, Daim- 
ler Benz of Germany and Casa 
of Spain. 

Mr Woodard said there were 
“no plans or even dreams” to 
develop the collaboration with 
McDonnell Douglas into a 
merger of the their respective 
commercial aircraft businesses. 
He also said that the Alenia- 
Airbus tie-up would not change 
Boeing's relationship with the 
Italian company which is a 
long-standing supplier to Boe- 
ing which estimates that the to- 
tal market for new aircraft will 
be 16,000 jets worth $1.1000bn 
over the next 20 years. 

Of this, aircraft the size of 
the 747 and bigger will make 
up 18 per cent by value but only 
7 per cent by number - equiv- 
alent to just over 1,100 aircraft. 
The biggest growth will be in 
single-aisle aircraft led by the 
burgeoning demand from the 
Chinese who alone are forecast 
to account for nearly a tenth of 
all deliveries between now and 
2005. 



Moorfield 
pulls out 
of bid for* 
Greycoat 


Peter Rodgers 


Potential high-flyer: A model of the Boeing 747-500X undergoing testing in a low-speed wind tunnel 


Boeing success shot in arm 
for UK aerospace firms 


Michael Harrison 


Britain's aerospace industry 
stands to win orders worth tens 
of millions of pounds following 
Boeing’s success in being short- 
listed for the Joint Strike 
Fighter project. 

The huge programme to 
build a next generation fighter 
jet for the US Air Force, Ma- 
rine Corps and Navy and the 
Royal Navy could eventually be 
worth $150bn (£90bn). Boeing, 
which is in competition with 
Lockheed Martin for the pro- 
gramme, has won a $660m con- 


tract to develop its own version 
of the JSF and says that about 
15 per cent of the work will be 
subcontracted overseas, main- 
ly in the UK. Among the British 
aerospace groups selected by 
Boeing so for are Rolls-Royce, 
GEC-Marconi and Dowry. 
British Aerospace was teamed 
with McDonnell Douglas, 
which was surprisingly knocked 
out of the contest last month 
when the US government nar- 
rowed the shortlist to two. But 
B Ae confidently expects to play 
an important role as a sub-con- 
tractor to one of the two re- 


maining contenders. Mickey 
Michellich, Boeing's JST pro- 
gramme manager, refused to be 
drawn on whether it had 
approached BAe. 

“We are in competition with 
Lockheed and when it is ap- 
propriate to make an an- 
nouncement we will do so,” he 
said. He added that the pro- 
portion of the work undertak- 
en overseas would rise from the 


present figure. The US and 
UK requirement is for 3.000 ak- 


UK requirement is for 3.000 air- 
craft The JSF will replace a 
number of aircraft in service to- 
day including American F-18 


and A6 fighters and the Royal 
Navy’s Sea Harrier. The UK re- 
quirement is for 60 aircraft. 

Boeing and Lockheed have 
each been awarded four-year 
development contracts which, in 
Boeing’s case, will involve the 
building of two test aircraft - a 
short take-off and landing vari- 
ant and a aircraft-carrier based 
variant. Production contacts 
are due to be awarded in 2001 
with the aircraft entering service 
around 2008. It will have a 
600-mile range and will be 
armed with 11,000 pounds of 
ordnance and a 20mm gun. 


Greycoat, the £200m property 
company, said yesterday that it 
welcomed an announcement 
late on Saturday night that 
Moorfield Estates had dropped 
its plans for a bid. 

Moorfield is a rival property 
company about a quarter the 
size of Greycoat by market 
capitalisation. 

It approached Greycoat 
informally after UK Active 
\felue. an investment company, 
launched a campaign to force 
Greycoat to dispose of a num- 
ber of properties. 

But UKAV came to an 
: agreement with Greycoat last 
week which allowed the 
I property company to see »‘T 
rebel shareholders when it 
a vote at an extraordinary 
meeting. 

Michael Beckett, chairman of 
Greycoat, claimed £300,001) 

I had been wasted organising 

meetings and paying advisers to 
fight allegations made by 
OKAY which is led by Bryan 
Myerson. UKAV has 10.3 per 
cent of Greycoat. 

With about 95 per cent of 
shareholders supporting Mr 
Beckett against proposals to sell 
£500m of property and in effect 
liquidate Grevcoat, observers 
believe Moorfield was bound to 
bow out of its promised 
takeover bid. 

A spokesman for Greycoat 
said that there had been no 
direct communication from 
Moorfield yesterday and that 
the company had learnt about 
the Moorfield decision to with- 
draw from other sources. 

Moorfield said weeks ago it 
was putting together an all-- 
paper proposal to merge wilhV 
Greycoat, but appears not to 
have made concrete proposals. 


Knight refuses to ease takeover 
rule for societies turned banks 


Wickes poised for 
£50m cash call 


Peter Rodgers 

Financial Editor 


Angela Knight, the Treasury 
minister, insisted yesterday that 
she would not back down on her 
plans to moke building societies 
that become banks lose their 
protection against takeovers, if 
they make a bid of their own. 

Mrs Knight was speaking 
ahead of a meeting of Alliance 

Leicester members in Lon- 
don's Docklands tomorrow to 
approve the conversion and 
flotation next year. 

The society has been the 
most vociferous critic of the pro- 
posal to make the five-year 
protection against bids condi- 
tional on not mounting 
takeovers for other financial in- 
stitutions. 

With .Alliance. Woolwich and 
Northern Rock ail complaining 
that their flotations arc threat- 
ened by her new building soci- 
eties legislation, she said “we 


are talking about building so- 
cieties as big as the Royal Bank 
of Scotland and larger than 
Guardian Royal Exchange”. 

Mrs Knight added that it 
would be “so discriminatory to 
allow these huge Scandal in- 
stitutions to make hostile bids 
against others without those 
other institutions being able to 



protect themselves. They would 
be unable to do a counter-bid 
because of the protection ” 

She said she was not pre- 
pared to make changes in the 
core proposal of removing the 
five-year protection from any 
converted society that made a 
bid for another financial insti- 
tution. 

She believed there was an ex- 
tensive range of activities soci- 
eties could undertake without 


losing their protection, includ- 
ing the purchase of mortgage 
books and mortgage brokers 
and joinL ventures with other 
companies, for example in the 
insurance industry. 

She also denied a weekend 
report that her draft Building 
Societies Bill would be softened, 
to allow agreed mergers with 
other building societies to take 
place without loss of protection. 

Mrs Knight’s refusal to in- 
clude even agreed mergers with 
other building societies in the 


Adamant: Angela Knight 


draft Bill is likely to disappoint 
Woolwich, which has been 
pressing her to say that protec- 
tion can be maintained in 
these cases. 

Mrs Knight said the problem 
with the proposal was that it had 
never been possible to define an 
agreed takeover in law. 

Woolwich is thought to be 
less likely than Alliance & 
Leicester to mount large-scale 
takeovers after conversion, and 
it flatly denied yesterday it had 
been in talks with Royal Bank 
of Scotland, after a merger ap- 
proach from the bank. A 


the flotation were going 3head. 
Mrs Knight also said she was 


Mrs Knight also said she was 
seeking a way to allow a con- 
verted society to drop the 
takeover protection "if it real- 


Wickes, the DIY retailer, is 
likely to call on shareholders for 
extra cash this week. Some City 
analysts believe this could 
trigger a takeover bid for the 
company, whose former senior 
managers are under inves- 
tigation by the Serious Fraud 
Office. 

"We have not given an exact 
date for the rights issue but it 
is likely to be this week,” a 
spokesman said yesterday. The 
group is expected to seek £50m 
in a move designed to plug a 
bole in its finances following the 
discovery of accounting irregu- 
larities. 

Potential bidders include 
building materials giant RMC 
and Woolworths to Comet 


ly wanted to” while setting the 
threshold for voting at a level 


threshold for voting at a level 
that would stop the society be- 
ing “bounced” by a relatively 
small number of shareholders. 


least £200 m. 

The . Serious Fraud Office 
launched an investigation late 
last month into the former se- 
nior executives of the group. 
Henry Sweetbaum. the 


company’s chairman and chief 
executive, resigned in June af- 
ter disclosing that past profits 
were overstated. 

In October it was announced 
that he had agreed to repay 
£720,000 of profit-related 
bonuses. 

Former finance director Tre- 
for Llewellyn, who left to join 
another company, agreed to pay 

back £485,000. 

A report commissioned by 
the new management from 
Price Waterhouse and the law 
firm Linklaters & Paines found 
that profits had been overstat- 
ed by a total of £51m over a 
number of years. 

New chairman Michael von 
Brentano said in a sharehoJd- i 
eis’ circular that Mr Sweetbaum j 
must accept “ultimate respon- 
sibility” for the overstated prof- 
its, adding that there was no 
evidence that Mr Sweetbaum or 
other directors had been aware 
that supplier rebates had been 
prematurely booked as profits. 
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Son of ERM can stave off a shotgun wedding 


GAVYN DAVIES 


‘Higher public 
bombing by our 
European neighbours 
will increase the level 
of real interest rates 
throughout the single 
El/ capital market, 
whether or not that 
market is bound 
together by fixed 
exchange rates. We 
cannot declare 
independence from 
these effects' 


Tf Britain eventually decides to stay out of 
Athe single currency, as even Ken Clarke 
is reported to believe that we will, it will be 
crucial for our future to avoid a situation in 
which we simply drift away from the EU as 
an organisat i on. There will be a p o w erful ten- 
dency for this to take place, but we mit- 
igate it by adopting a co-operative and 
Integra tionist approach to other hems that 
are On the ELFs economic a genda 

For example, there is our attitude to Sta- 
bility Pact, a budgetary arrangement that will 
be probably be agreed to pr inci ple at the 
Dublin summit next weekend. The Germans ■ 
have been asking for a “pact with teeth” but 
sadly, according to one government official 
this week, the outcome is likjely to be a “pact 
with dentures”. This means that the teeth in 
the mechanism will be removable by the user 
at wiU, ie that the enforcement 
mechanism needed to avoid ex- 
cessive budget deficits inside 
the single currency will not be v'feifli 
as tough as the Germans orig- 
inally proposed. Even so, we 
should recognise that this “pact 
with dentures” is in the inter- 
ests of all Icrw-debt economies 
like the UK, whether or not we 
join the single currency. 

This particularpcnny has not 2JD 

yet dropped m the minds of die ,'jai 
Euro-sceptics, who seem hos- 
tile to the pact as a generality, 
and not just as it would apply 
to the UK if we ever joined 
EMU. The point is that high- 
er public borrowing by our .. _ . 

European neighbours will in- 


crease the level of real interest rates through- 
out the single EU capital market, whether 
or not that market is bound together by fixed 
exchange rates. We cannot declare inde-. 
pendence from these effects. 

Martin Brookes of Goldman Sachs has re- 
cently estimated that a successful Stability 
Pact will eventually reduce the level of Eu- 
ropean real interest rates by up to a full per- 
cental point (admittedly over 25 years). The 
UK has a very strong vested interest in en- 
couraging this to take place. Not only will it 
save the government about £4bn a year in 
interest payments, but h will also boost the 
level of capital investment, and the rate of 
sustainable GDP growth. Why anyone 
should imagine that it is in our interests to 
encourage the Italians to run huge budget 
deficits - which by implication is what the 


What if sterling rejoined the ERM ? 



Estimated 
TOr value* 


DM/£ Exctaifie 
Rate 




: . 90 m .92 -9* 95 96 


Euro-sceptics are arguing - is most undear. 

Another question which will be raised by 
the Dublin summit is whether the UK 
should consider rejoining the new ERM sys- 
tem. Obviously, this is not an imminent ques- 
tion, since the initials E-R-M are too horrible 
to mention in the presence of the Conserv- 
ative Party. However, if we imagine the quite 
likely circumstances of a change of govern- 
ment, followed by a decision by a Blair ad- 
ministration to stand aside from the first 
round of EMU itself, thing? would suddenly 
look very different. A large element of the i 
Labour cabinet would want the UK at min- 
imum to adopt the status of a “pre-in", rather 
than a permanent “out”, and a crucial litmus 
test of Labour's sincerity in this regard will I 
be membership of ERM2. 

Memories of our last experience with the j 
ERM are so painful that any 
&i|gestion that we should rejoin 
is Seely to be met whh much de- 
rision. However, after the sin- 
gle currency has been launched, 
the risks of the UK simply 
drifting away from our closest 
neighbours are intense. Their 
main political attention will be 
on m akin g EMU work, and 
they are likely to become re- 
sentful about the UK acting as 
a “free rider 7 ’, taking advantage 
of the single market without ac- 
cepting the obligations of mem- 
bership of the single currency. 
If we intend to place ourselves 
nearer the heart of Europe, as 
. . „ a Labour government presum- 
- ' ■ ably will, wc can hardly do this 


while standing completely aade from mon- 
etary integration. By committing onrseNes 
to ERM2, we would be rea^uring other EU 
members that we had do intention of in- 
dulging in competitive devaluations against 
them, and indeed that we intend to enter the 
angle currency when our economy is suffi- 
ciently integrated with theirs. 

Some people would argue that if we are 
to rejoin ERM2, then we might as well go 


to rejom ERM2, then we might as wen go 
the whole hog and join the single currency 
itself. But this is quite wrong. The unique 
disadvantages of the angle currency are first 

that we would be giving iqi the abQity to vary 

domestic monetary policy in response to 
domestic economic shocks, and second 
that there would be no viable exit route for 
the UK in the extreme circumstance where 
things go very wrong. It seems doubtful the 
UK economy is yet sufficiently integrated 
with the core EU countries to justify tak- 
ing these risks. Under ERM2, we would not 
have to. 

The ERM2 proposal is that a central rate 
should be set for sterling against the euro, 
but that the intervention bands should be 
wide, probably of the order of IS per cent 
either side of the central rate. Later, these 
bands could be narrowed as the process of 
integration proceeds. For illustration, the 
graph shows what this might have involved 
if sterling had joined such a mechanism ear- 
ly this year, though for familiarity we express 
the entry rate against the German marie, 
rather than against the (non-existent) euro. 
This does not change the substance of the 
argument. 

The central rate chosen on the graph is 
DM2.55. Recall that sterling originally 


joined the ERM in November 1990 at a rate 
of DM2.95, but in retrospect most ob- 
servers appear to believe tiial this rate was 
set too high, and that a rate of (say) DM260 
would have been more appropriate. 

If we update this DM2.80 rate from 1990 
to the present, using relative price inflation 
in the two countries over the relevant peri- 
od, we find that the central rate implied by 
this process is around DM255, which hap- 
pens to be very dose to today’s actual rate. 
This is also confirmed by recent economet- 
ric analysis by Jim O'Neill and Stephen Hull 
of Goldman Sachs, which concludes that the 
equilibrium for the exchange rate on vari- 
ous estimates is between DM2.42 and 2.76. 

If we rejoined the ERM at a central rate 
of DM255. then the limits of the hands would 
be DM2.95 and DM2. 15. This encompasses 
virtually the whole of sterling's actual fluc- 
tuations since the ERM broke up in 1992. 
which implies that we would he left with all 
of the freedom we need to vaiy domestic 
monetary policy, and to allow sterling to os- 
cillate up and down with interest rates. 

But these temporary fluctuations would 
be very different from accepting a trend de- 
valuation in sterling over long periods, 
which wc would actively seek (o avoid. This 
would be a perfectly good compromise un- 
til the UK felt that' it was sufficiently inte- 
grated with other EU economics io justify 
full membership of EMU. In the chore; be- 
tween being semi-detached from the EU. and 
wholly detached from it. ERM2 and the Sta- 
bility Pact have important roles to play, and 
it would be sad if false analogies with 
ERM1 were to prevent this from being prop- 
erly considered. 


Share shock likely to leave rates on hold 
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Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 

Interest rates are unlikely to rise 
on either side of the Atlantic be- 
fore the new year, following last 
week's sharp drop in share 
prices. But analysts predicted at 
the weekend that stock markets 
were likely to remain unsettled 
Ar the rest of this year. 
“Kenneth Garke, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, is due to re- 
ply to MPs' questions on the 
Budget today, ahead of his 
monthly meeting on Wednesday 
with Eddie George, Governor 
of the Bank of England. 

Although the two men win 
have preliminary figures for 
November retail prices, ex- 
pected to show another in- 
crease in the annual inflation 
rate, remarks the Governor 
made last week suggested he 
will not be pressing for the 


next base rate increase so soon 
after the Budget 

The Bank has said that the 
strength of demand points to 
the need for higher interest 
rates at some stage, but Mr 
George played down financial 
market fears about the pres- 
sures. 

Similarly, the US Federal 
Reserve is not expected to in- 
crease US interest rates at the 
17 December meeting of its pol- 
icy committee, even though the 


US economy will probably be 
showing fresh signs of strength. 

Fed chairman Alan 
Greenspan provoked Friday's 
share sell-on by referring to the 
stock market’s “irrational exu- 
berance”, in a speech which 
most Fed-watchers interpreted 
as ^deliberate bid to cool Wall 
Street’s high temperature. 

“Unless the economy roars 
into the new year, the Fed is un- 
likely to tighten policy. The jit- 
tersin the financial markets wifl 


probably blow over fairly quick- 
ly,” said Mark Oiffe of HSBC 
Markets. 

Steven Bell, chief economist 
at Deutsche Morgan Grenfell, 
said: “The history of sell-offs 
like Friday’s is that they get re- 
versed. Even so, there will be 
further foils. When we get evi- 
dence of stronger growth and 
higher interest rates, that will 
happen.” 

Even without new economic 
evidence, TOJJ Street and the 


High street tills wfll jingle to the tune of around 
£235bn tliw Christmas. “Some people do qnite 
literally go mad - 10 per cent of the respondents 
in our survey said they would spend over £IJ)00 
in lfaletide celebration.” said John S traction, in 
charge of retail pr operty for consnhaiicy HeaJey 
&Bakec 

Children will have about £7bar spent on their 
presents, according to the survey covering 2,000 
people. The bin for adult presents wiD come to 
ftktibn. The nation is Hkdy to spend £5bn on food 


and £JL9hn on drink - a half of total annual 
spending on alcohol. The remaining money will 
go on terns such as videos, trees and decorations, 
and going out 

The nUsb spend the most on Christmas, at 
an average of £650 against the national average 
of £517. Londoners are the stingiest when it cranes 
to presents. Although they will spend a fifth more 
than the national average on going oat over the 
holidays, their total average Christmas bill will 
be only £459. . 


US bond market are likely to be 
hit by year-end profit-taking by 
the giant mutual funds. 

These are sitting on enor- 
mous paper profits, and Friday’s 
djvevnD encourage them to lode 
in their results before the 
Christmas holiday. 

fra addition, most funds 
change their portfolio positions 
by taking big positions in the 
futures markets around new 
year. This too could lead to 
more upsets during the next few 
weeks, according to Goldman 
Sadis equity strategist Abby 
Cohen. 

The US economy has so for 
combined steady growth with 
low inflation. Figures on ftiday 
showed a smaDer-than -expect- 
ed rise in the number of new 
jobs last month but a sharoin- 
crease in houriy earnings. This 
week's consumer price figures 
are likely to show inflation 


picking up above 3 per cent. 
Economists expect figures on 
Thursday to show the UK's 
annual headhne rale of inflation 
remaining above 3 per cent 

A survey published this 
morning by the Engineering 
Employers’ Federation shows 
that pay settlements in the in- 
dustry have remained steady at 
an average of 3 per cent 

David Yeandle, head of em- 
ployment affairs, welcomed this 
prudence, saying: “We are en- 
couraged to see that pay set- 
tlements in the industry are 
stable.” 

On the other hand, the signs 
of the consumer spree continue 
to build up. A survey by prop- 
erty consultants Healey & 
Baker, also released this morn- 
ing, estimates that consumers 
will spend £23Jba on Christmas 
this year, a £700m increase 
over last year. 



Spending escalates: Consumers are expected to part with 
£23.5bn this Christmas, up nearly £lbn on last year 
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• Creditors of the Bank of Credit and Commerce International 
are to receive a 245p in the pound payout tomorrow from the 
liquidators Deioitte and Tbuche and a second dividend of at least 
lOp in the pound more is promised within 16 months. BCCI col- 
lapsed in 1991 with debts of JlObn and the payout has been de- 
layed by lengthy court arguments. 

\ ■ The head of a water firm feeing a takeover bid from two fteneb 
groups yesterday claimed services to 530,000 customers would ! 
be hit if the move was successful An MMC inquiry into ibe joint 1 
bid for Mid Kent Holdings is due to be completed. President of | 
the Board of Trade Ian Lang will consider the Commission’s find- 
ings before' giving a ruling next month on whether the takeover 
could go ahead. The two companies, General Utilities andSaur, 
have not yet put a formal takeover offer on the table. 

• BS officials were optimistic yesterday about prospects for a free- j 
trade pad on information technology at the first annual meeting 
oftheworid Trade Organisation. At negotiations between the US, 
Japan and the EU, on the eve of the five-day WTO meeting in 
Singapore, officiate discussed the removal of remaining trade bar- I 
riers in computer and telecommunications equipment by 2000. 

• British Gas was reported at the weekend to be ready to barter 
control of its Morecambe Bay gas field to ease the burden of the 
company's take-or-pay contracts with the gas production industry. 

■ RAT is looking at ways to strengthen its financial services em- 
pire, including a merger or partnership with a bank, building so- 
ciety or insurance company. The group has ruled out a demerger 
of its insurance business. 

• Renters said in response to a report yesterday that it bad shelved 
its plan for a special dividend that it was continuing to look at 
the options. 

• Frier Goldie, forms!' managing director of the collapsed British 
& Commonwealth, is understood to have been disqualified as a 
director for five years at a hearing in the High Court on Friday. 


Firms all 
at sea 
overseas 


The take-up and success of 
overseas postings would im- 
prove if companies gave more 
help to the pmtneis of staff they 
want to send to work abroad, 
writes Diane Coyle. 

Although nearly three-quar- 
ters of companies recognise 
that working partners have be- 
come a more important barrier 
to their employees taking up in- 
ternational assignments, only 
two-fifths have a policy to help 
these wives or husbands. 

A survey published today by 
the Confederation of British In- 
dustry and Organisation Re- 
sources Counsellors advises 
companies to become more 
sensitive to employees’ family 
needs. John Grialand, the CRTs 
director of human resources, 
said: “Selecting the staff to 
send overseas would be im- 
proved if firms treated the part- 
ners as part of the team.” 

Of the 38 per cent of survey 
respondents with a formal pol- 
icy, the most common help 
given to partners was language 
training and help with work per- 
mits and job searches. 
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5.1 XMAS SALE! 

n Buy any Orange phone 
from us before 

Christmas 

and we will give up to 

£30 Discount; 

(on RRP!) 

PLUS 

Connect to Talk 60 for an 
extra £25 chequeback! 


VaWaWa 


HUTCHINSON TE1FCOM DEALER 


of fhe year 1995/96 


- PHONE OUR OFFICE 
FOR THE LOWEST PRICES! 
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Millennium technology 
gives banks a headache 
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J® Tteanor 

Banking Correspondent 

The race to install new tech- 
nology to adapt to Crest. EMU 
and the start of the next mil- 
lennium is causing concern for 
the City’s investment banks 
which plan to analyse the effect 
the rapid pace of change is hav- 
ing on resources. 

The problem is not with the 
cost of these changes- which is 
running into hundreds of mil- 
lions of pounds - but with the 
number of people and the 
amount of tune available to 
make the changes. 

Kit Farrow, director of the 
London Investment Bankers 
Association (Liba), said: “It’s a 
question of whether we’re at- 
tempting to achieve more than 
collectively City institutions can 
cope with.” 


Crest, the new electronic 
share system, is continually 
dogged with problems and the 
introduction of new shares to 
the system has been delayed. 

Problems with Orest have 
bad a knock-on effect on the 
Bank of England’s plans to up- 
grade the Central Gilts Office 
electronic settlements system 
which wifl use the same software 
as the Crest system. 

This means that plans to 
trade the interest payments on 
gills separately from the prin- 
cipal - known as “strippable" 
government bonds -have been 
pushed back further into 2997. 

On top of these immediate 
flanges , City banks are prepar- 
ing their computer systems for 
the introduction of the euro, the 
single European currency, in 
1999. Regardless of whether 
Britain taxes part in the unifi- 



cation. banks must be ready to 
trade die currency. 

They must also deal with the 
problem feeing companies 
world-wide - the feet that com- 
puter systems were not de- 
signed to cope with dates after 
1999. When 2000 begins, many 
firms win find that their com- 
parers believe it is 1900 again 
as they only read the last two 
digits of dates. 

“We’re turning our attention 
increasingly to the load on sys- 
tems changes,” Mr Farrow sa«L 
Liba was looking at this issue 
more^ vigorously than in the past 
and was talking to its members 
about the problems technolog- 
ical changes could be posing. 

“We’re veiy anxious not to 
jump to conclusions,” said Mr 
furrow. “But we may find that 
there are real questions to try 
to explore with members.” 


VJ 
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FREE! 

Com, car charger 
and spare battery! 

NOTICE 
TO READERS 

Whilst we take reucnaHe 
jwontwra^iihaD 
advatisosnts, rates are 
strongly advised to take 
pnfesstgnal advice before 
paying a deposit or altering 
pi hi any Bnntfia l fnmrnitfflfn t. 


Terms apply to aO new connections, different terms 
apply for existing customers upgrading to new phones 

Ntobilc Solutions 

0500575777 


★ LEATHER CASE 

★ NEXT WORKING DAY DELIVERY 

★ IN CAR LEAD 

★ ITEMISED BILUNG 

★ 14 DAY MONEY BACK 

★ 1 YEAR INSURANCE 

★ 3 YEAR WARRANTY 

★ 24HR REPLACEMENT 

★ CALLER I.D. 

★ SWITCHIN TALK PLANS _ _ _ 

★ 90% COVERAGE 01923 



238333/444 


Services 

AN 0171 PERSONAL 
TELEPHONE NUMBER 

ie ncste and ate pour 
Dssafcs for tfihOO per year. 
MegagsarenradmnfidrataBy 
and cm bt acccsed 24 how* a 
dfyAUBjajwtaE Ring , 

01713143000 i 
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Opportunities 


■aleilauy 
MRS raw 


To advertise in this 
section please call 

David Owen on 
0171 293 2338. 


“The most enjoyable 
profit Toe ever made” 

• Just 3 hours on a Saturday 

• No stock no selling 

• Operate anywhere 

• Not MLM or a franchise 

Capital Investment £3^95 

For our free 1906 prospectus phone 

01452 532415 

(7 days, 24 hours) 


Make aoMtenl hfl or pan-thw I 
proto tram hone wifl your • 

personal composer. ‘TTuftee I 
WarnaUon KM from the Monfa J 
Cdege of Joumafism shorn I 
you enaly low. Freephone: 3 

0800371500 

MANUFACTURERS 

If you are .seeking 

assistance to e«ablish 


plow Contact 
Tel: 0181 5604205 
Fax: 0181 5601109 


RUN YOIIR OWN 
BUSINESS IN: 

ENEKV C0J6ER V ATWVCOST 
KEDt {TON. ir/COMKTIX 
MTUOlC StTPOgr A.VD 
MAnUNAMT. EAXN FEE OF 
£538 PTfilUV AS AX ttSOCMTE 
TOMMlOHJClOtP 
CONTACT DR ALLEN ON: 
01706 352203/711336 
(Eat Z4 years) 

[Equipment £ Supplies I 


LAPTOP LIQUIDATION 
Lope BriacOon ot lafaops 
new and second user. 
CtoerenceaeJe. 
Viewing end caledton Central 
Uxwoa Memory upgrades 
amiable tor al laptops at low 
priets. PCMCIA cards also 
avaBabie. 

Td: 0171337 3287 
Fox: 0171 38? 7334 
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An arch-sceptic is offering $lm in a challenge to belief in the paranormal, writes Wendy Grossman 


Y ou could become a mil- 
lionaire if you have 
psychic powers. A fort- 
night ago, James 
Randi, the magician 
and noted debunker of paranor- 
mal claims, announced that he has 
$1,073,000 waiting as a challenge 
prize for anyone who demon- 
strates psychic powers under con- 
trolled conditions. 

"Just ask for an application form: 
send a letter plus a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to (his address 
{ international applicants can forget 
the stamp) and fill it out, have it 
notarised, make the claim, demon- 
strate it, and walk away with more 
than one million dollars 1 . It’s that 
simple," he said on his Internet 
mailing list recently. "Again I ask. 
why isn’t the lobby of the James 
Randi Educational Foundation 
jammed with psychics? Perhaps 
they were waiting for the prize to 
be worthwhile? Well, now it is." 

If things go well, you might pick 
up another $lm from Uri GeUer, 
who has promised to pay that to 
anyone who can bend the spoon in 
his transparent safe, via a link 
across the World Wide Web. 
(Though you will have to do it again 
in front of a representative from his 
insurance company.) 

But generally, these are hard 
times for those who approach all 
paranormal claims sceptically. 
(They are often known as skeptics 
- the "k" harks back to the Amer- 
ican origins of their movement) At 
June's World Congress to mark the 
20th anniversary of the founding of 
the Committee for Scientific Inves- 
tigation of Claims of the Paranor- 
mal (CSICOP), speakers con- 
tended that anti-science is growing 
everywhere, even within academia. 

Yet comparing polls since 1989 
suggests little change in the public's 
belief in topics such as precogni- 
tion, lucky cWms, and exchanging 
messages with the dead. If any- 
thing, they're slightly down. A sam- 
ple: in 1989 42 per cent of those 
polled said they believed in life 
3fter death, while 42 per cent said 
they didn't; by 1995 those numbers 
were 39 and 44 per cent respec- 
tively. The only exception is belief 
in flying saucers, which showed a 
small rise in belief from 21 percent 
yes and 69 per cent no to 24 per 
cent yes and 67 per cent no. 

But Randi. who has been inves- 
tigating paranormal claims for 
more than 50 years, and was a 
founding fellow of CSICOP, ques- 
tions the polls' accuracy. He cites 
Other indicators: in 1965 Books in 






Janies Randi, crusader against supernatural trickery, despairs at the growth of irrationalism: ‘Scientifically we’re m a dark age ... thinking is out, acceptance Is In’ 


Print listed 131 books promoting 
paranormal claims; in 1996, it was 
2,860. And look at homeopathic 
remedies (untested in double-blind 
trials) and the prevalence of pro- 
grammes such as TheX-Fdes , which 
some think is documentary. 

“If you had asked me six years 
ago, I would have been encour- 
aged. But immediately after that 
there started a rapid! slide downhill, 
and it's just catastrophic today. 
Scientifically, we're in a dark age,” 
he says. The sceptics' attitude "is 
just so unpopular - to be logical, 
informed, to be rational. Thinking 
is out. acceptance is in." 

Earlier this year he set, up The 
James Randi Educational Foun- 
dation (JREF). intended to con- 
duct and finance research into 
paranormal claims, run classes and 
seminars, award scholarships, and 
maintain a library of relevant 
research material, including a pres- 


ence on the World Wide Web. 
JREF also awards the annual Piga- 
sus trophy- ("trophies will be sent 
via psychokinesis"). And now 
there's that $lm awaiting a psychic 
willing to be tested. 

The prize won’t be easily won. In 
1986 Randi exposed the’ faith heal- 
ing televangelist Peter Fopoff by 
playing the information being fed 
into PopofF s ear by his wife back- 
stage to nationwide television audi- 
ences. (Pbpoff had claimed that the 
information came from God.) 
Randi has tested dowsers in Aus- 
tralia, table-tippets in Italy, and, 
most recently, therapeutic touch 
practitioners in Colorado. 

But Randi is best known for chal- 
lenging Uri GeUer, the Israeli who 
since the Seventies has drawn 
attention to his claims that he is 
able to use the power of his mind 
to bend spoons, start stopped 
watches, read minds, and even 


speak to aliens. Randi does a very 
persuasive job of mutating parts of 
Ge ilex's act using the tricks of the. 
stage magician's trade. 

His experience with Geller 
demonstrates what a tricky business 
both testing psychic cl aims and 
reporting the results can be. In 
1991, GeUer sued CSICOP and 
Randi jointly over comments that 
Randi - then a member of GSI- 
COP’s executive council- made in 
an interview with the intematiauil 
Herald Triblirtc: ■ Randi sug^sSfei 
that GeUer h^Lftricked «v^p£p- * 
utable scientists” with techniques 
that "are the kind dial used to be - 
on the back of cereal boxes when 
1 was a kid. Apparently scientists 
don't eat cornflakes any more." 

The case against CSICOP was 
dismissed in 1993, with GeUer 
ordered to pay almost $150,000 in 
costs - though CSICOP later set- 
tled for $70,000. Randi and GeUer 


settled separately in -December 
1994, when GeUeris case was effec- 
tively dismissed, but without dam- 
agesJRandi reckoned he was about 
$24fr4300 out of pocket Geller 
also sited Randi in, a number of - 
' other countries, winning amounts 
under $5,000. - 

■ Why does it matter to Randi or 
other sceptics whether GeUer has 
the abilities he claims? The scep- 
tics .reply that if a h uman being 
testily can bend inetal using only his 
mind, ir constitutes a serious chal- 
lenge to humanity's store of accu- 
mulated scientific knowledge, 
painstakingly buOt up by careful 
research over the centuries. If you 
can't investigate such claims to 
open the way for further testing and 
debate and report the results, it is 
a loss to science and that public 
store of knowledge. 

What can be done? The state of 
Colorado has passed a law to 


tackle a similar problem, after 
environmentalists complained of 
legal harassment from companies 
which they accused of pollution. 
The Colorado law. requires any 
Suit m which government decisions 
are at stake (for example, permis- 
sion to build a nucTear power 
plant) to pass, attest to show that 
it’s not frivolous. 

Perhaps something of the kind is 
needed to protect scientific inquiry 
in the field of paranormal research. 
Meanwhile, while Randi would say 
that $Im has never been safer, he 
himself is still at risk. And science 
is the loser. • 

The Skeptic magazine can be 
reached at PO Bax 275, Manchester 
M602TH, skeptic@csjnan.ac.uk, or 
http://www.cs.man.ac.uklskepticl. 
The James Randi Educational Faun- 
dation is at http://www.randi.org/ 
CSICOP is at http:lfwww.csicop.org. 


theoretically ... 


Faces aren't enough to recognise a person, 
according to researchers at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who 
report in Nature. Countering the long- 
standing thinking that we remember a face 
by storing data about relative positions of 
eyes, nose and mouth, they say that you also 
need to know about shape and position of 
their head. They demonstrated the effect 
using digitally manipulated pictures of Bill 
Ginton and A1 Gore. Where they found 
people who could remember what Mr Gore 
looks like isn't recorded. 

Why don’t models of ozone depletion in the 
.Arctic match reality? Because, say a team 
in Paris in the latest Nature, the computer 
models can’t reproduce the tiny variations 
in spatial distribution of the ozone-eating 
chemicals. These could account for bic dis- 
crepancies between forecast and observed 
ozone depiction around the North Pole, 
they say. While models work well with the 
Antarctic, the polar air circulation is less 


uniform in our hemisphere. Tb back up 
their suggestion, the researchers used an 
ultra high-resolution model to show that 
ozone depletion reaDy is sensitive to small- 
scale differences. For the winter ofl994- 
95, the effect is large enough to account for 
the Arctic ozone depletion being 40 per 
cent greater than models predict©! 

The River Nile's prat bend, where it zigzags 
from its northerly path, to head southwest 
for almost 200 miles before heading north 
again, is probably due to tectonic forces. A 
report in Science based oh radar-sensing 
data from the Nasa space shuttle suggests 
that the southwesterly movement is com- 
paratively recent, caused by geological 
uplift from faults in younger rode beneath 
it. The northwards flow dates from Pre- 
cambrian strata. So it's not dvfl engineer- 
ing to make the erases longer. 

Family-Unked cases of Alzheimer’s disease 
tend to occur at an earlier age than the 
“spontaneous” forms. The .role of the 
genetic link - a gene known as PS2 - is 


becoming dearer. New US research has-] 
found that PS2 mutation produces a mol- 
ecule which makes neurons more likely to 
commit “cell suicide" (apoptosis). Per- 
haps, say the team al the National Institutes 
of Heallh in Bethesda, Maryland, themol-; 
ectrie makes neurons more, seraitive to tfitf 
-"normal Insults" of agemg. adtfiqg to thej 
toxic burden in the patients' brains. S > : 

Massively fat, diabetic arid infertile: it's rib - 
fun being a mouse deficient in leptin. .. 
That's the hannone.encoded by the “Ob" ' 
(for obese) gene which helps you lose 
weight by suppressing appetite and stimu- 
latmgyour metabolism. But as dieters wiD 
have suspected; leptin isn't the only player 
in the weight charades. . A neuropeptide 
c^ed NPY, known to regulate energybal- 

ance, readies high levels in teptm-defiderit . 
mice. But mice that don’t prekfoce leptin 
or NPY are less obese than then leptin-aefi- 
dent males and suffer less from diabetes 
or sterility. Gene.iberapy for weight loss? 
The day might not be far off! It's just that 
you would have to mediate a lot of genes. 
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rttrap.it knocks a trigger hair that 
sets the. traep. ItTs- not until the fly 
mdve& agam and .triggers another 
hair thaf thetrap is sprung and the 
plant closes io^ans*'. Onceihe jaws 
are. dc»ed; the plant lets put diges- 
tive juices which dissolve the fly^ibe 
juices and dissolved fly are absorbed 
by the plant' This is shmlar to how 
food is digested in our stomachs. 

Q Howdoes Water move around in 
a tree? > 

A Witer molecules are yeiy ; gdpd 
at sticking together - where one 
goes, toe jest wfll follow.- This is 
c^edanfeceteBskrn. When: you poll 
rm -afejmdScuIej tire re^ tend to 
xnoihC iooi Wkix is sucked out of the 


Q Whydomalespfders let thei*' - 
seivesbeeaten by females after' 
mating? 

A Only.aJeWrgjecies pf- Spider go 
' through ibis . hjyai Tff ri tual The. 
males often try ip escWp&Tvbut as 
fen^esaremany times larger, this 
is not easy. The males’ drive to pass 
oatheirgenes-tO’the'Dextgeneralion 

is greater than toeir desire to live 
long biit ultimately mortal lives. Sac- 
rificing themselves to the female, 
also provides herwito extra nutrition, 
improving her chances of fathering 
hisoffspring. .. • . 
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ACROSS 14 

I A term's leaving him shat- 

lered-.' (6) ' 15 

4 Scholarly account round 

about a dime out (S) 

10 Make declaration about old 18 

.Arab's private compartment 
(9) 30 

II In poetry, ulwuys. that is 

weird f 5) ’ 33 

13 West's wrong sort of con- 
ductor (7) 35 

13 A French party w ith gin 
filming leads to downfall (7) 


Colour which is constant 
in the ocean (5) 

On tibia being broken 
one’s limited from the 
beginning (16) 

Take back tainted mon- 
ey in ritual (8) 

Father collects w-astc 
product in get tide (5) 
Vegetable, very black 
one. in prison (7) 
Catalogue of best 
records set to be wiped 
out? (3,4) 


26 Some horror recurs over 
mistake (5) 

27 Poor state assigned to 
friend’s sense organs (5.4) 

28 Ought Queen to~bear re- 
sponsibility? (8) 

29 Ideal country to return 
one trophy in gold (6) 

DOWN 

1 Male cooked his potato 
mix (8) 

2 Take nourishment, eating 
fish for a change (5-2) 

3 Yet Tuesday's high tea 
produces result (9) 

5 Monopoly feature in a US 
fund (9 .5) 

6 Fear being late, having to 
cross river (5) 

7 Skill getting into short 
skirt deserves a drink (7) 

8 Breaking leg ciy for 
providers ot' service? (6) 

9 State game is Murphy’s ru- 
ination (8,6) 

16 Job description selfishly 
makes one irritable? (91 

17 Musical composition of 
fellow worker on continent 
( 8 ) 

19 Stop and proceed after 
change to amber (7) 

21 Make poor provision 
about June's bit of winter 
sport (3-4) 

22 Experts regularly doubling 

up means of entiy (6) 

24 A Russian river detected 
by ear (5) 
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‘Tra la la la laa. 1 That's right. On Ciuisanas Day 
and New Year's Day, all long di s t anc e calls to anywhere 
in the UK will cost just Ip per' minute. And all 
international calls will be charged at our economy rate. 


? A CABLE & WIRELESS COMPANY 


Merry Christmas to all our Mercury customers. If you’re 
□ot with Mercury, but our Christmas offer strikes a 
chord with you; call us now on FreecaD 0500 200 950. . 
Then you can sing the praises of Ip per minute calls too. 


^lmercury 
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